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THE MORALITY OF FIELD SPORTS. 


Nor very long ago a street boy in a country town was charged 
before the local magistrates with cruelty to animals in setting two 
dogs to worry acat. The offence was proved; a fine was inflicted 
and paid; but the boy’s father added the comment that he thought 
it hard that his son should be fined for setting dogs on a cat, while 
gentlemen set dogs on hares and were not fined. The bench, on 
such an occasion, has the great advantage of being able to keep 
silence itself and, if need be, to command silence in others; and, as 
I heard the story, it did not appear that any attempt was made to 
answer the question. Neither the boy nor his father was likely to 
have read the Memoirs of Windham, but, if they had, they would 
have found their question forestalled. Windham, a patron of every- 
thing that called itself ‘‘ sport”—“ sport” of course commonly 
meaning the death or torture of some creature—said, manfully and 
consistently, “No one who condemns bull-baiting can consistently 
defend fox-hunting.” I do not know whether in his day the ques- 
tion of fox-hunting had been seriously raised; the battle which 
Windham had to fight was on behalf of bull-baiting. In that noble 
and manly and English sport, as its votaries then called it, Windham, 
a scholar, a statesman, a man of refined taste, and, on many points, 
of almost morbid conscientiousness, professed that he “rejoiced.” 
And he at least had the firm standing-ground of thorough consis- 
tency. His proposition is essentially true. It will bear turning 
about and testing in every way. He drew from it one practical 
inference; I draw from it another. From the admitted right to 
torture the fox Windham inferred the right to torture the bull. 
From the admitted sin of torturing the bull I infer the sin of 
torturing the fox. But Windham’s saying supplies a common point 
from which we may start in opposite directions. He at least went 
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to the root of the matter; he saw how the case really stood, and 
neither deceived himself nor tried to deceive others by irrelevant 
and sophistical distinctions. 

I am not going, though I feel strongly on the subject, to preach 
a sermon on cruelty to animals—a subject, by the way, which those 
whose business it is to preach sermons might with advantage deal 
with oftener than theydo. Nor am I going to put forth any extreme 
views on the subject or on the other subjects which, in an historical 
and philosophical view, cannot be separated from it. If I cannot 
enrol myself alongside of ‘the Earl of Winchelsea in looking on 
common humanity as “loathsome sensibility,” neither can I enrol 
myself alongside of the Marquess Townshend in deeming it unlawful, 
under any circumstances whatever, to cause pain or inconvenience to 
any animal. I am neither a vegetarian nor an opponent of capital 
punishment. [ have no scruple as to taking the life either of man 
or beast when real need calls for it. But I do wish to expose certain 
popular fallacies and inconsistencies, and to point out some historical 
and philosophical bearings of the question which might not strike 
every one at first sight. 

In examining, either historically or philosophically, the subject of 
humanity and cruelty, it is impossible to separate the question of 
humanity and cruelty to man from that of humanity and cruelty to 
the lower animals. Between cruelty to man and cruelty to beasts 
there is doubtless a wide difference, but it is purely a difference of 
degree. Humanity in either case, cruelty in either case, is essentially 
the same feeling, arising from the same tendencies in the mind. 
And, allowing for the inconsistencies and false distinctions of which 
I shall presently speak, we shall find on the whole, both in indivi- 
duals and in communities, that a tendency towards humanity or 
towards cruelty in the one case commonly accompanies a tendency 
towards humanity or towards cruelty in the other case also. 

What is the present state of civilized opinion on the subject? 
Setting aside extreme views either way, it seems to me to be some- 
thing like this. Either man or beast may be rightly put to death 
when need so calls for it, but neither in the infliction of death nor at 
any other time should any pain be inflicted which real need does not 
call for. The infliction of death should be in the speediest way 
‘vithout any prolonged torture or mockery. Neither pain nor death 
should be turned into matter of amusement. These rules seem now, 
in our present state of society, to be universally accepted in the case 
of human beings. In the case of the lower animals they are so 
largely accepted that I may fairly speak of the cases to which they 
are held not to apply as exceptions—I should add as inconsistencies. 

The cases in which human life may lawfully be taken are generally 
understood to be—lIst. In strict personal self-defence; 2nd. In the 
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lawful operations of a lawful war; 3rd. By sentence of law for 
heinous and grievous offences. And this last case there is a growing 
tendency in most civilized countries to confine to the single crime of 
murder. But the first and second cases are really the same. No 
war can be just, no war can be lawful in any but a purely technical 
sense, unless it be waged in strict self-defence on the part of the 
nation waging it. And the word self-defence in a wide sense, self- 
defence on the part of society, may perhaps take in the third case 
also. I need not say that many estimable persons condemn all war 
and all capital punishments. But such is not the received creed of 
civilized society. Nor is it my own personal creed either. 

Now in all the cases in which it is held to be lawful to inflict death on 
a human being, it is now generally understood that it must be simple 
death, inflicted in a grave way and in a speedy way. All needlessly 
painful or lingering forms of death, all accompanying or preliminary 
torture or mockery, is held to be forbidden. Be the execution 
public or private, it is to be a warning to those who look on,—not an 
amusement. In war the enemy is to be cut or shot down as long as 
resistance lasts, but slaughter is not to go on when resistance has 
ceased. Certain kinds of weapons too, likely to inflict wounds of a 
specially painful or lingering kind, are held to be forbidden in civi- 
lized warfare. 

With regard to the lower animals the cases in which death may 
be blamelessly inflicted are far more numerous. Self-defence is 
taken in a much wider sense than in the case of war. We freely 
kill beasts, birds, and other animals, not only when they threaten 
our lives, but when they destroy or damage our property or in any 
way interfere with our convenience. We also freely kill them for 
food. We kill them also, some of us at least, for purposes of science 
and study. And we sometimes kill them out of actual humanity, as 
the phrase is, “‘ to put them out of their misery.”” In the case of a 
man this is held to be unlawful; however great may be the sufferings 
of a sick or wounded man, however earnestly he may desire death, it 
is held to be unlawful to put an end to his sufferings. In the case 
of a suffering animal the same course is held to be the truest mercy. 

Now, as far as my private creed goes, I am prepared to accept all 
these cases as lawful cases. Many of them may be abused, just as 
war and judicial sentences may be abused; many animal lives may 
be sacrificed under pretence of any of them, which a little thought 
or trouble might spare. Killing for scientific objects is especially 
liable to degenerate into killing and even torturing out of mere 
wantonness. But I am not disposed to object to any killing of 
animals which honestly comes under any of these heads. And I may 
add that the lives of animals seem to me to be of very different degrees 
of value. Creatures with which we in a manner contract personal 
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friendships have a special claim on us to be spared both needless 
death and needless pain in death. But more than this, animals of 
a higher organization, animals whose life is more truly life, which 
have a higher capacity for pain and pleasure, seem to have a fair 
precedence over creatures of a lower kind. As the life of a man is 
more valuable than that of a horse or a dog, so I hold the life of 
a horse or a dog to be more valuable than that of an insect ora 
mollusk. And as I should not scruple to ride a horse to death 
if there were no other way to save human life or relieve human 
suffering, so I should not scruple at a large sacrifice of inferior animal 
life to secure the life or comfort of a dog or a horse. 

Now further, it seems generally to be understood that, neither in 
the infliction of death on any animal, when death is needful, nor 
at any other time, is any needless suffering to be inflicted on such 
animal. With the exceptions to be presently spoken of, this seems 
to be admitted by public opinion and to be enforced by law. Acting 
on this principle, the combined force of law and opinion has done, 
and is doing, much to lessen the sufferings of the animals which are 
killed for our food. By the same means many cruel amusements 
which were once the delight of noble and royal persons of both sexes 
are generally proscribed. Some are altogether abolished ; others are 
condemned by society and are practised only by stealth. Bull-bait- 
ing, bear-baiting, badger-baiting, cock-fighting, cock-throwing, dog- 
fighting, all come under one or other of these heads. Some of these have 
ceased to be heard of at all; others may still linger on, but they are 
thought unfit for the presence of gentlemen, still more so for that of 
ladies. Then comes the anomaly that other sports precisely the same in 
principle, sports which, on any moral theory, must stand or fall together 
with those which I have just mentioned, are tolerated and honoured. 
To chase a calf or a donkey either till it is torn in pieces or till it sinks 
from weariness, would be scouted as a cruel act. Do the same to a 
deer and it is a noble and royal sport. It is, as we have seen, a legal 
crime to worry a cat. To worry a hare is a gallant diversion. And 
men who share Windham’s tastes without Windham’s consistency, 
men who would lift up their hands in horror at the wanton torture 
of a bull or a bear, deem no praises too high for the heroic sport 
which consists in the wanton torture of a fox. 

The causes of this inconsistency I shall presently deal with. But 
before I come to that point I wish to give a short sketch of the 
history of opinion and practice on these matters. In this I must 
take cruelty to man and cruelty to animals together. As I said 
before, the difference between them is one of degree, not of principle. 
And historically the two cannot be separated. The retrospect is 
on the whole an encouraging one. There is something still to be 
done, but, in our own country at least, it is much less than what has 
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already been done. And at no time has more been done than in the 
last generation or two. The principle of humanity is now generally 
admitted. All that is needed is to carry it out consistently and 
unflinchingly. 

The truth is that humanity, real humanity, whether towards man or 
towards beasts, is avery modern virtue. I mean that its general recogni- 
tion is modern, for a chain of individual witnesses against cruelty of 
either kind can be found even in the darkest times. In most ages 
of the world men’s feelings of humanity have been confined to some 
particular class, to men bound to them by some special tie, to their own 
kinsfolk or friends, to men of their own country or their own religion. 
In some times and places one may almost doubt whether the feeling of 
humanity, as distinguished from this sort of personal regard, was 
understood at all. The utter recklessness of human life which has 
always distinguished the East, the cruel punishments which in all 
times have been inflicted by Eastern rulers both on criminals and on 
conquered enemies, seem to have exhausted every form of mockery 
and lingering death. One instance will serve out of many; it is 
enough to quote a case in which the tortures inflicted on a prisoner 
of war were prolonged during a whole year." Yet we may doubt 
whether the infliction of human suffering as a mere matter of amuse- 
ment, as distinguished from the gratification of revenge, has ever 
been so prevalent in the East as it was for ages at Rome. I am not 
prepared to give a history of the treatment of animals in the East. 
I believe that tenderness to domestic animals is a virtue of older 
standing in the East than it isin Christian Europe. Still tenderness 
to domestic animals is simply tenderness to one’s own friends, and 
it is certain} that public shows, involving a great deal of animal 
suffering, have been and still are common amusements of Eastern 
rulers. In Europe I stand on firmer ground. The manners of old 
Greece, as compared with those either of Rome or of the East, may 
be called humane, though they certainly depart widely from any ideal 
standard of humanity. The war-law was harsh; in many states the 
criminal law was harsh also; the lives of political opponents and of 
conquered enemies were often sacrificed without mercy. But between 
Greek and Greek, death was almost always simple death, and punish- 
ment seldom went beyond those who were personally guilty or 
obnoxious. It stands out as something almost without parallel when 
Greek victors once condemned an oriental enemy, whose cruelty and 
sacrilege had given special offence, to a death of oriental cruelty.? 
It strikes us as something equally strange when, in a fit of patriotic 
fury, the women of Athens stoned to death the wife and children of 


(1) Xen. Anab. ii. 6,16. Mévwy.. . ryswonQeic bd Baciiéiwe ariPaver, oby WerEp 
KXéapxog cai ot dAXot orparynyoi dworpnbivreg Tac Kegaddg, (doTip KaAN_OTOS Pavarwy 
2ddxee Elva), GAG Zdv aixcoOeic Eviavroy, wo rovnpdc, Néyerat TerEUTIC TUXELY. 


(2) See the story of Artayktés in Herodotus, ix. 120. 
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a traitorous councillor. At Athens at least death by sentence of law 
was always inflicted in the mildest form. Still Athenian humanity had 
its limit, and it drew a distinction which sounds strange to our ears. 
It was held to be not only just, but to be strictly comformable to demo- 
cratic principles, to condemn the slave to torture in the way of judicial 
inquiry while the citizen was of course exempt. Among Athenian 
public amusements we read of cock-fights and quail-fights ;* but there 
is no sign of any special devotion to cruel sports, and the great 
national festivals of Greece are honourably distinguished from those 
of Rome by the absence of everything of the kind. No Olympic or 
Pythian festival was defiled by the slaughter of gladiators, nor did 
Greek taste seek its pleasure either in the wanton massacre of animals 
or in the fouler guilt of exposing human beings to their rage. The 
combats of the cestus might inflict incidental suffering, but suffering 
was not their essence; an Olympic boxing-match, like an Olympic 
wrestling-match, was in itself an honourable trial of skill between two 
Greeks, very possibly high in birth and character. It might, and 
sometimes did, take a baser form,® but it had not in itself the odious 
character of a combat of gladiators or of a modern prize-fight. The 
chariot-race was, save in the honourable absence of anything like 
gambling, like other races; a race may incidentally involve cruelty ; 
the horses may be savagely lashed or they may be taxed beyond 
their powers, but such cruelty is not involved in the original idea of 
a race. On the whole there are but few ages and countries where 
the public diversions have caused less of suffering to man or beast 
than those of old Greece. The intellectual lights of the world, if not 
absolutely free from the stain, at least seem free when compared with 
their conquerors, in this case not their imitators. 

When we turn from Greece to Italy, we reach the darkest part of 
our subject. Cruelty to man and beast may be fairly said to have 
reached their height in the corrupt days of Rome. And it is to be 
borne in mind that humanity did not grow, but rather fell back, 
with the advance of luxury, of art, of knowledge, of all that forms 
outward refinement and material civilization. Cruelty advanced 
along with luxury, and the choicest luxury of all was the spectacle 
of death and torture. Later legislation indeed abolished the severe 
punishments of the Twelve Tables; but this was not the work of 
humanity, but of exclusive and selfish pride. The citizen, however 
great his crimes, could no longer be condemned to be scourged to 
death more majorum, but the slave and the stranger could still be 
exposed on the slightest grounds to the lingering pain and mockery ,/ 
of crucifixion. And probably no other people ever carried reckles 


(1) See the story of Lykidas{in Herodotus, ix. 5. 
(2) See the Scholiast on Aristophanes: Knights, 492; Birds, 1297. 
(3) See the story of Damoxenos and Kreugas in Pausanias, viii. 40, 3. 
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cruelty to such a height in their public diversions as the Romans of 
the later Republic and of the Empire. The butcheries of a Roman 
holiday are a familiar subject, and in our eyes they are clothed with 
a special and horrible interest from having been the form in which 
so many of the early professors of our religion won the crown of 
martyrdom. But it is possible that this last view of the matter does 
in some sort cloud over the reality. It is perhaps the same in the 
case of the punishment of crucifixion. The cross, and the death of 
the cross, have become in our eyes sacred subjects. We unconsciously 
connect it in our minds with one occasion, too solemn to be put side 
by side with any other. We are thus liable to forget the horrible 
frequency and the horrible recklessness with which this dreadful 
form of death was inflicted on those who were not protected by the 
rights of citizenship. The light way in which such phrases as 
‘pone crucem servo,” “non pasces in cruce corvos,” abound in Latin 
literature, show how callous men’s hearts had become. We hardly 
understand a state of things in which the eye might at any moment 
have lighted on the sight of a fellow-creature dying of lingering 
pain, hunger, and thirst, and when grave magistrates, sage philo- 
sophers, and delicate women passed by such a sight with indifference 
as a matter of every-day occurrence. So with the games of the 
circus. Cruelty undoubtedly reached its height in the case of the 
Christian martyrs. That men and women of stainless lives, against 
whom no charge could be brought but that of believing and wor- 
shipping according to their own consciences, were not only con- 
demned to death, not only condemned to a lingering death, but 
condemned to a death of the blackest mockery, a death which was a 
common insult to the whole human race, and this as a spectacle, as 
an amusement, as the source of the most exquisite pleasure to a 
gazing multitude, is undoubtedly the blackest of all the wrongs which 
man has ever done to his fellow-man. Our own burnings of heretics 
were bad enough, but in England, at least,—in France and Spain 
the case was somewhat different,—they were not matters of sport, 
but of solemn warning: the heretic was at least not burned in the 
theatre or the bear-garden as part of the public diversions. Still, 
we must remember that Christians were thrown to the lions 
simply because Roman tastes had already learned to delight in 
throwing other men to the lions. And in all these cases the pro- 
gress of cruelty should carefully be studied. The shows of gladiators 
began in a horrible superstition. Human victims were slaughtered 
at funerals in honour of the dead. Some lingering feeling of 
humanity may, as in so many other cases of superstition, have 
softened the ferocity of the original rite. The mere butchery was 
changed into a fight, in which some at least of the combatants might 
escape with life. But a fight soon became a spectacle, a source of 
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interest and excitement; the gladiatorial shows were transferred 
from the funeral to the amphitheatre, and the slaughter of man by - 
his fellow-man became a source of pleasure only second to that of 
seeing a man in the jaws of a devouring beast. Soin the case of 
beasts. The beginning of these cruel shows was no very great 
matter. -A few elephants taken in the first Punic war were driven 
round the circus, and put to death. They were driven round the 
circus to make the people familiar with the sight of the animal, and 
to take away the almost superstitious fear which attached to the 
“huge earth-shaking beast.” They were put to death because they 
were looked upon as useless, and because the prudent Senate would 
not maintain either useless beasts or useless men.’ From this 
beginning seems to have sprung all those horrible forms of amuse- 
ment in which the pleasure consisted in the slaughter of beast by 
its fellow-beast, of beast by man, or of man by beast. And it is 
worth noticing, that both the gladiatorial combats and the combats of 
wild beasts were spoken of in exactly the same language with which 
we are familiar in our own day. Then, as now, “sport” meant the 
needless slaughter or torture of man or beast. The work of slaughter 
was “ludus;”’ the criminal or martyr whose sufferings were to 
delight the Roman people was “ damnatus ad ludum;” when Com- 
modus or Caracalla sat to destroy, in all safety, the animals which 
were driven before him, and when Ignatius was cast as an unresist- 
ing victim to the lion, the show was alike a “hunt,” a “ venatio.” 
In exactly the same spirit, in Queen Elizabeth’s days, the phrase 
was, “to bait the game,” that is, the bull, bear, or ape, set aside for 
her Majesty’s pleasure, exactly as in our own day “sport” still 
means slaughter, and “ game” still means its victims. So, too, the 
gladiatorial shows were defended in language exactly the same as 
that which is used by the votaries of modern hunting. They were 
noble and manly sports, fit for a nation of soldiers, sports which led 
men to despise danger, wounds, and death. The points of difference 
between the two forms of cruelty I shall presently speak of, but it is 
important to bear in mind that the language in which the one was 
spoken of and defended is exactly the same as that which we are 
accustomed to hear applied to the other. 


(1) I had written thus far in my essay before I came across the first volume of Mr. 
Lecky’s “History of European Morals.’’ In pp. 287—308 he gives a very valuable 
account of the whole history of the gladiatorial shows and of the exhibitions of wild 
beasts, with an array of references which makes ‘t needless for me to draw on the few 
which I had begun to collect for myself. Both there and in other parts of his book 
there are many remarks bearing on my subject which are well worth study. See 
especially those at pp. 294, 295, and again vol. ii. pp. 184—186, where he gives 
a sketch of the subject in later times. And the whole cream of the matter, as far as I 
am concerned with it, lies in Mr. Lecky’s words (i. 305). ‘There are many who would 
accede without the faintest reluctance to a barbarous custom, but would be quite inca- 
pable of an equally barbarous act, which custom had not consecrated.” 
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The horrors of the amphitheatre seem to have reached their height 
under Constantine. The “ Frankish games” (ludi Francici) with 
which he delighted his subjects at Trier are recorded and applauded 
by his panegyrists in language, which, as M. Amedée Thierry 
suggests, seems to imply some lurking doubts in the conscience of 
the prince or of his flatterer, doubts which, as men commonly do, 
he strove to drown by big words and bluster.’ The victims of 
Constantine’s “sport,” the “‘game”’ that: were despatched to cele- 
brate his victories, were neither criminals, rebels, nor slaves, but 
foreign enemies taken in open war and consigned by thousands to 
the jaws of the wild beasts. This stands out in marked contrast 
to the treatment which conquered enemies had received at the 
hands of Aurelian. It seems to show that the difference between 
the treatment of Vercingetorix and the treatment of Zenobia was 
due, not to any improvement in public feeling, but to a personal 
magnanimity on the part of an Illyrian peasant of which the first 
Cesar, the divine Julius, was incapable. But the same prince who 
threw his captives to the lions abolished the punishment of cruci- 
fixion. This was no doubt less out of humanity than out of a 
religious feeling. It was the same feeling which made John Foxe 
implore Elizabeth that Arian and Anabaptist heretics might not be 
put to the same form of death under which the true martyrs had 
suffered in the days of her sister. The exact amount of influence 
which Christianity has had in abolishing exhibitions of cruelty it is 
not easy to say. It has, I think, been undervalued by Mr. Lecky. 
We may perhaps best compare it with the influence of Christianity 
on such points as slavery and polygamy. The New Testament con- 
tains no direct precepts on any of these points, but its general spirit 
undoubtedly tends to the abolition of all these evil customs. In the 
case of polygamy the spirit of the Gospel was actually in harmony 
with both Roman and Teutonic Law; the battle was against general 
licentiousness and the Roman practice of unlimited divorce. Within 
the Empire therefore there was hardly any struggle on this point, 
but among the polygamous nations beyond the Empire, Christianity, 
presenting itself as a monogamous religion, has never made the same 
way which it did within the lands subject to Roman Law. In the case 
of slavery the spirit of the Gospel had to struggle against both 
Roman and Teutonic Law; the fight has therefore been long and 
hard, and the victory is not even now complete. But it is certain 
that in all ages men have been found to protest against slavery on 

(1) ‘Tl faut bien que cette nouveauté eut causé parmi les Gallo-Romains une émo- 
tion douloureuse, puisqu’on voit les panégyristes, tout en la louant beaucoup, prendre & 
tache de la justifier, par des exemples empruntés 4 l’histoire de Rome républicaine, & 
ces temps de cruauté sauvage, ot l’égorgement des prisonniers figure dans le céré- 


moniel officiel des triomphes.””—A. Thierry, Histoire de la Gaule sous la Domination 
Romaine, ii. 115. 
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Christian grounds, and its abolition in most European countries 
has certainly been due to the indirect influence of Christianity. So 
it has been with regard to cruelty towards man and beast. We must 
not look for any very direct influence of Christianity on the matter ; 
we must not look for ecclesiastical legislation or for any general 
ecclesiastical denunciations on such points; but we can find a suc- 
cession of protests of the same nature as in the other case, and we 
may surely set it down to the indirect influence of Christianity that 
we are so far humanized as we are in both points. Christian teach- 
ing set itself more directly against the gladiatorial games than 
against the combats with wild beasts, because the former sinned more 
directly against the precept, “Thou shalt do no murder.” The 
gladiatorial games therefore did not long survive the establishment 
of Christianity, and in later days mere wanton murder does not 
seem to have formed the amusement of any Christian people. There 
is much to be said against both the tournament and the prize-fight ; 
in both death may easily result, but in neither is death deliberately 
intended. There is therefore this mark of distinction between either 
of them and the man-fights of ancient Rome. Judicial sentences, 
whether of death or of torture, have sometimes been turned into spec- 
tacles of public gratification. An English execution has indeed always 
been designed asa matter of warning not of sport. But Macaulay tells 
us that in Charles the Second’s reign English gentlemen made parties 
of pleasure to see women whipped in prison. And it is certain that, 
both in France and in Spain, the burning of heretics sometimes made 
part of the public spectacles on occasions of public rejoicings. And it 
is no less certain that, not much more than a hundred years back, all 
Paris flocked to see, and I suppose, to enjoy the prolonged tortures of 
Damiens. Still, though assemblies of professing Christians have 
taken pleasure in very cruel and horrible spectacles, I cannot remem- 
ber any case of sheer and mere murder being made a public amusement. 
The heretic or the traitor was doomed to death in any case; the 
prize-fighter, even when he fights with the sword, at most jeopards 
his life. Both spectacles are bad enough, but in neither case are men 
deliberately slaughtered for the mere purpose of amusement, as was 
the case when the spectators turned down their thumbs in the Roman 
amphitheatre. 

We may say then that the combats of gladiators, as coming 
directly under the plain prohibition of murder, were abolished 
through the direct influence of Christianity, but that other cases of 
cruelty towards man and beast alike were leit to the indirect influence 
of the religion of mercy. In this, as in many other cases, I believe 
that the indirect influence has been strongest where the direct 
influence has been weakest. In the so-called Ages of Faith we hear 
occasional protests against slavery, against cruelty to man or beast. But 
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we find little or no systematic struggling against either. The only 
point which was ever successfully insisted on was the wickedness of 
enslaving fellow-Christians. But it does not follow that the Ages of 
Faith did not do the work even in these respects. It seems to me 
that an age of belief sowed the good seed of which an age of unbelief, an 
age at least of less fervent belief, reaps the fruits. It strikes me that the 
moral precepts and moral influences of Christianity needed the dog- 
matic teaching and the systematic discipline of past times to gain for 
them ahold in the world. The sower may sometimes have sowed tares 
along with his wheat, but the wheat hassurvivedthetares. I believe that 
many aman who has little faith in Christian theology is deeply influenced 
by Christian morality, and that he is altogether a different man from 
what he would have been had Christianity never been. Our modern 
society is certainly very far from an ideal state ; still we have got rid 
of certain vices, of certain forms of cruelty, which clave to the 
highest stage of heathen civilization. These great blessings I believe 
that we owe to Christian influences, but to Christian influences which 
have been mainly indirect. And I do not find any difficulty in so 
thinking in the fact that the great movements on behalf of humanity, 
the movement against slavery, the movement against reckless 
capital punishment, the movement against cruelty to animals, and 
other righteous crusades of the same kind, have taken place in times 
when the direct influence of the Church as an institution, and of the 
creed of the Church as a dogmatic system, was certainly much weaker 
than it had been in earlier times. 

If any one were to write a history of cruelty in England, whether 
towards men or towards animals, it would be hard to say whether, 
till within the last two generations, we had advanced or gone 
forwards. We have many awkward facts which might suggest that 
in many ages we were growing worse instead of better. The 
severity of our statute-book went on increasing almost to our own 
day, till in the end the evil cured itself. Judicial torture, hitherto 
unknown in England, was brought in as a novelty in the fifteenth 
century. So too in the political struggles of the cleventh century 
blood was scarcely ever shed by sentence of law for political offences, 
while we find a very different state of things in the fifteenth, the 
sixteenth, and the seventeenth century. We hardly look on William 
the Conqueror as a specially merciful man, yet it is certain that, in 
all his long reign in Normandy and England, he only once put a 
political enemy to death. Edward the Fourth, Henry the Eighth, 
Elizabeth, Charles the Second, could hardly say as much. But on 
the whole, I believe that, with some fluctuations, manners at least, 
if not laws, gradually softened. William was on principle sparing of 
human life, but he inflicted the most horrible mutilations without 
remorse. Our modern feelings, there can be no doubt, are more 
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offended at the idea of blinding or otherwise mutilating a man than 
at that of putting him to death outright. And the return to the 
same kind of cruelty under Charles the First seems to have offended 
men more than almost any other of the evil deeds of those days. 
This shows the gradual growth of at least a sentiment, if not a 
principle, of humanity. With regard to animals I suspect it to have 
been the same. We are apt to fancy that bull and bear-baiting was 
specially characteristic of the reign of Elizabeth. I believe this is 
simply because the doings and manners of Elizabeth’s reign are 
better known to us than those of most other reigns, and because we 
are struck with the incongruity of a woman, a queen, a maiden 
queen, taking special delight in such sights. Bear-baiting and 
bull-baiting were in common use ages earlier, and I know of no 
reason to think they were more popular in the sixteenth century than 
they were in earlier times. William Fitz-Stephen, in a well-known 
passage, gets eloquent on the doings of the citizens of London in 
this way in the days of Henry the Second, and the fact recorded in 
Domesday, that the borough of Norwich, in the reign of Eadward 
the Confessor, paid yearly, as part of the roval revenue, “a bear and 
six dogs for the bear” (“sex canes ad ursum”), may perhaps throw 
some further light on the diversions of the saint who, when he had 
heard mass, loved to hunt all day long. How little animal suffering 
was regarded at a somewhat later time is shown by a story in Froissart 
of a knight throwing an ass laden with wood into the fire, which was 
thought a very good joke. In the days of the “blessed and inno- 
cent prince” Edward the Sixth, it was thought a pleasant amuse- 
ment at a wedding for gentlemen to try in succession which could 
pull off the head of a live goose hung on a pole. Cock-throwing, a 
still baser form of cruelty than bear-baiting, was not only habitually 
practised, but obtained a curious form of recognition. In the 
statutes of many schools of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
founders make special regulations for a sport which was so ordered 
as to combine profit for the master with amusement for his scholars. 
The sufferings of the helpless cock never seem to have been thought 
of by the pious bishops and munificent noblemen who legislated to 
enforce rather than to forbid them. Still I think we may see that 
humanity was never wholly left without witnesses. It was not so 
even at Rome. Seneca and Plutarch protested against the cruelties 
of the amphitheatre; Cicero half defended and half protested. The 
Roman people itself had moments of mercy.’ In later times we 


(1) Mr. Lecky has quoted the well-known passage in which Cicero faintly blames the 
gladiatorial shows as they were actually practised, while he maintains that the spectacle 
would have been in every way edifying if none but criminals had fought. I do not 
think that he has quoted the still more remarkable passage (Epp. ad Div., vii. 1) in 
which Cicero expresses his dislike to the “ huntings of the amphitheatre.” ‘ Relique 
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read many stories of saints practising gentleness towards animals, 
and especially of the sheltering the hunted beast from its pursuers. 
One of the most beautiful of these stories, how Saint Anselm saved 
a hare from her tormentors, I have quoted elsewhere, and I have of 
course met with some mockery for so doing.’ I saw only the other 
day a medieval picture of “ The Folly of Hunting.” It was not the 
cruelty that was attacked, but the waste of time,—a perfectly good 
argument as far it goes, though not immediately to my purpose. 
Still it is of importance as showing that there always have been 
minds which could rise above mere conventionalities on these matters. 
But I remember perfectly well, though I cannot at this moment lay 
my hand upon it, a poem of the time of Henry the Eighth in which 
bear-baiting is vigorously attacked. The poet not only blames the 
spending on such objects of money which he holds ought to be given 
to the poor, but he attacks the sport itself; he pronounces, like 
Cicero, the “terrible tearings” of dog and bear to be a “ full ugly 
sight,” and winds up,— 
‘* Tf you therefore give to see a bear fight, 
Be sure Godes cursé upon you will light.” 

In fact, I am by no means clear that one reason why we hear so 
much about bull and bear-baiting in the sixteenth century may not 
be because it was then just beginning to give way. The well- 
known complaints of the bearwards in Elizabeth’s time that people 
neglected their shows to see the plays of Shakespere and other poets, 
is not to be forgotten. This was not likely to be the effect of any 
conscious scruple about the cruelty of bear-baiting. But it was the 
unconscious working of the same feeling; it was the preference of 
an intellectual to a brutal amusement; it was the feeling of Cicero: 
“Que potest homini esse polito delectatio? ” So under King James 
we find a new form of cruelty introduced ; the British Solomon seems 
to have been the first, perhaps the only, prince who caused the lions 
in the Tower to be baited. Yet a certain inkling of improved feeling 
appears in his own “ Book of Sports,” which, while allowing certain 
“lawful sports” on Sundays, expressly forbids all exhibitions of 
cruelty. In the sixteenth century Sunday was the special day for 
bear-baiting, and Queen Elizabeth once went—whether on a Sunday 


sunt venationes bine per dies quinque, magnificee, nemo negat; sed que potest homini 
esse polito delectatio, quum aut homo imbecillus a valentissima bestia laniatur aut prie- 
clara bestia venabulo transverberatur ? Que tamen, si videnda sunt, seepe vidisti, neque 
nos, qui hee spectavimus, quidquam novi vidimus. Extremus elephantorum dies fuit, 
in quo admiratio magna vulgi atque turbe, delectatio nulla, exstitit. Quinetiam miseri- 
cordia quedam consequuta est, atque opinio ejusmodi esse quamdam illi bellue cum 
genere humano societatem.”’ It was not then thought a princely sport to shoot an 
elephant out of sheer wantonness, and to sit down to smoke a short pipe on his body. 

(1) “Hist. of the Norman Conquest,” vol. ii. p. 25. One critic thought that it 
proved something to say that I must be wrong in speaking against hunting, because 
the late Prince Albert hunted ! 
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or not I forget—to hear a sermon, accompanied by two white bears 
in a cart, to be baited when the preacher had done. The next 
generation, though it did not forswear bear-baiting, yet somehow 
felt that cruelty and piety were hardly consistent, and proclaimed a 
kind of Truce of God on behalf of the bears. We see the same kind 
of feeling in a number of medieval stories which, without directly 
condemning hunting, speak with great horror of hunting on Sundays 
or at other holy seasons. This is a feeling which we must not mis- 
understand through our modern British notion of forbidding all 
amusements on Sundays. Amusement, as amusement, on Sundays 
was not objected to; but men instinctively felt that the torture and 
death, whether of a bear or of a stag, was not a fit amusement for a 
day of special holiness. Next came the great Puritan attack on bear- 
baiting, on which Lord Macaulay had something to say. I do not 
profess to say how far humanity had anything to do with this 
movement ; but I can hardly think that the question is disposed of in 
Lord Macaulay’s sharp saying that the Puritan reformers “com- 
monly contrived to enjoy the two-fold satisfaction of tormenting both 
spectators and bear.” The bears they commonly killed outright, 
which is a different thing from tormenting them. And one can 
hardly understand the special dislike of the Puritans to this par- 
ticular amusement, if it was simply because, like all other amuse- 
ments, it “ gave pleasure to the spectators.” 

Mr. Lecky has collected some instances of feeling with regard to 
these matters from the days of Pepys to our own time. Pepys, for 
instance, pronounces bull-baiting to be “a nasty pleasure.” This is 
quite in the spirit of Cicero, and it is a step in the right direction. 
The passages collected by Mr. Lecky point to an earlier feeling 
against these sports as rough and vulgar, which grew into a more dis- 
tinct feeling against them as cruel. Mr. Lecky, of course, deals with 
the matter only incidentally ; otherwise he might well have shown 
how the movement against bull-baiting and cock-fighting was con- 
temporary with, and no doubt connected with, the other movements 
for the lessening of the harshness of our criminal law and for the 
removal of the wrongs of the slave, the prisoner, and the lunatic. 
And, above all, special honour is due to the great moral painter, 
Hogarth, as one of the earliest, truest, and boldest among the 
prophets of humanity. His series called the “Progress of Cruelty,” 
in boldly rebuking barbarities some of which are perhaps yet not 
wholly extinct, places them plainly before our eyes, and he forcibly sets 
forth the natural connexion between inhumanity towards the lower 
animals and inhumanity towards man. 

And now I shall of course be asked, What is all this to the pur- 
pose? ‘“ Quorsum hac tam putida tendunt?’”’? What have the con- 
fessed barbarities of the amphitheatre, the bear-garden, and the 
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cock-pit to do with the noble diversions of the preserve, the moor, 
and the hunting-field ? What connexion is there between the savage 
amusements of ancient heathens or of low ruffians among ourselves 
and the manly and gallant sports of high-minded and refined English 
gentlemen ? I answer that in all these cases the principle is the same, 
the difference is simply a difference of conventionality or at most of 
degree. In cruelty, as in everything else, there are degrees; I by 
no means say that all instances of cruelty are in themselves the same. 
I by no means deny that in some cases cruelty is in a manner choked 
and disguised so as to attract many who would be disgusted by it in 
its naked form. Still, be the degree greater or less, the stain of 
cruelty rests upon all alike. This is the plain truth which Windham 
had the clear-sightedness to look in the face. A fox-hunt is to me a 
revolting thing, but it is certainly less revolting than a bear-bait or 
a Spanish bull-fight. Still the principle of all three is the same; in 
all three pleasure is sought in the needless suffering of some living 
creature. Those, therefore, who condemn the one, cannot consistently 
approve of the other. 

Again, I shall be asked, Do I condemn all persons who practise 
amusements of this kind? I answer that I have nothing to do with 
condemning persons, but only with condemning things. I believe 
cruelty in all cases to be a sin; but of the degree of sin which is in- 
curred by this or that man, whether in a Roman amphitheatre or in 
an English hunting-field, I wholly refuse to judge. The amount of 
sin, in this as in all other matters, must mainly depend on the amount 
of light sinned against, and of the amount of light sinned against 
by this or that man no other man can judge. It will always 
depend largely upon the circumstances of a man’s age, country, and 
position. It is undoubtedly true that many high-minded and culti- 
vated, and in other respects even humane, men indulge now in 
hunting and shooting. They call hunting and shooting noble and 
manly sports. But Windham was also a high-minded and cultivated 
man, and Windham rejoiced in sports which he deemed noble and 
manly, but from which the modern fox-hunter now turns away in 
disgust. So were Titus and Trajan high-minded and cultivated men; 
one was the Delight of Mankind, the other was received as the model 
of all succeeding rulers. Yet Titus and Trajan were conspicuous 
even among the Cesars for their lavish patronage of sports which in 
their days were deemed noble and manly, but from which Windham 
would have turned away in disgust. So I do not despair of a day 
coming when an English gentleman will look with the same disgust 
on the diversions of the present age with which he now looks on the 
diversions of the days of Windham, or with which Windham looked 
on the diversions of the days of Titus. Few men ever look questions 
of this sort fairly in the face. They do what is usual in their own 
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time and place; they are satisfied with not offending the public 
opinion of their own society. And be it remembered that this is a 
great safeguard. The public opinion of this or that society cannot 
really alter the eternal laws of right and wrong. But it may make 
a vast difference as to the effect of this or that action on the general 
character of particular men. This is a subject on which Lord 
Macaulay has dwelled in several remarkable passages, and on which 
Mr. Lecky also has something to say. Mr. Lecky speaks with great 
truth of the way in which men can “localize” their feelings, whether 
of humanity or of anything else. They give humanity or whatever the 
feeling may be, full play in certain times, places, and circumstances, 
while conventionality refuses it the same play in other cases which, 
looked at by the light of abstract reason, are exactly the same. I 
hold that fox-hunting, bear-baiting, gladiator-fightimg, are all in them- 
selves brutal. But asI do not hold that every modern fox-hunter is a 
brute, neither do I hold that every Elizabethan courtier who attended 
a bear-bait or every Roman senator who attended a show in the 
amphitheatre was necessarily a brute either. There is distinct evi- 
dence that in all these cases he might be gentle enough in other 
places. But a gentleman of our own day who frequents cock-fights 
and badger-baits is undoubtedly a brute. So would a prince of 
Elizabeth’s day have been, if he had, like Constantine, thrown his 
prisoners to the lions. And I believe that a day will come when 
fox-hunting will be looked on as no less unworthy of a man of senseand 
refinement than badger-baiting is now. But though conventionality 
may do a great deal, it cannot do everything. It cannot change wrong 
into right. I cannot but think that the indulgence in cruelty in any 
form and in any degree must more or less harden the heart. I am 
far from saying that every fox-hunter is a bad man, but I certainly 
think that, ceteris paribus, the fox-hunter would be a better man if 
he were not a fox-hunter. And few would approve of devotion to 
pursuits of this kind when it becomes the distinguishing feature in 
the character. A mere fox-hunter, a mere bull-baiter, a mere 
amateur of gladiators, can never have been an estimable character 
in any age. 

Leaving then questions touching individuals, let us look at the thing 
itself and at the disguises which mislead many minds so to approve 
of certain forms of cruelty while they condemn others. First of all, 
there is a fallacy in the word “hunting.” I believe that many 
men would hunt a fox who would be shocked at the notion of 
baiting him. Now there undoubtedly are states of things where 
hunting is lawful and necessary and therefore praiseworthy. I said 
at starting that it was confessedly lawful to kill animals either for 
food or in defence of our lives and properties. Such hunting as fairly 


(1) See my quotation from Mr. Lecky, p. 360. 
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comes under these heads has nothing to be said against it. My 
point is that modern hunting does not fairly come under either of 
these heads. It is not carried on for either of the ends which make 
hunting lawful. It is as distinctly a sport founded on a morbid love 
of slaughter and torture as the games of the amphitheatre. 

Let us take the two cases separately. I will first take the case of 
hunting when it is necessary for the defence of our own lives and 
properties. This is lawful war with the wild beasts ; in early states of 
society it forms a very important part of man’s business, and some- 
thing of the same sort may occur at any time. The man who shoots 
a tiger or a wolf is confessedly a public benefactor, and nothing but a 
very recent and most grotesque prejudice hinders equal honour from 
being assigned to the man who shoots a fox. The object of such 
hunting as this is not to torture animals for our amusement, but to 
slay them outright for our protection. A man whose pastures are 
harried by a tiger will get rid of the tiger in the quickest way that 
he can, and will not artificially prolong his sufferings for the sake of 
“sport.” No doubt, even in hunting of this sort, which is con- 
fessedly lawful and praiseworthy, a certain love of adventure, a 
certain satisfaction in the exercise of skill, even a certain touch of 
the certaminis gaudia, is perhaps unavoidable. It is just the same in 
a righteous war against a human enemy. I have no doubt that, if I 
had stood on the hill of Senlac, I should have felt a strong satisfac- 
tion in cleaving the skull of a Norman. But feelings of this kind 
need to be kept under careful control. As soon as either war or 
hunting loses its purely defensive character, as soon as it is pursued, 
not distinctly for the public good, but as a matter of sport or out of 
sheer love of slaughter, as soon as suffering is needlessly inflicted or 
wantonly prolonged, it ceases to be a righteous and praiseworthy 
occupation, and comes under the general head of cruelty. 

Now will modern hunting stand this test? Can any modern fox- 
hunter honestly say that his hunting is done with the legitimate object 
of getting rid of a noxious animal in the quickest way ? It is nothing 
of the kind. It is plain that instead of men hunting with any 
object of getting rid of foxes, the fox exists simply for the purpose 
of being hunted. But for the practice of hunting, the fox would 
long ago have been as extinct in England as his cousin the wolf. 
Two hundred years back the fox really was hunted with the object of 
getting rid of him ; every one must remember St. John’s famous illus- 
tration in the case of Strafford, how a hare or a stag had law given him 
as a beast of chase, while a wolf or a fox was knocked on the head as 
he best might be.’ But now the breed is artificially preserved, 
sometimes it is actually imported; it is held as a point of morality 
that the life of the fox is sacred except when his death is accompanied 


(1) See Macaulay, Ilist. of England, i. 311. 
VOL. VI, N.S. CC 
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with the prescribed amount of wanton fright and suffering. The 
occupier of the soil must put up with any amount of damage from a 
destructive beast, he must forego his natural right of killing that 
destructive beast out of hand, in order that the beast may be pre- 
served for another man to rejoice in his torments. The scholarship 
of the hunting-field is called into play, and the grotesque name of 
“‘vulpicide” is invented as an expression of abhorrence for the man 
who exercises the right which nature has given him of getting rid of 
the destroyer of his fowlsand geese. It is strange indeed that a super- 
stition at once so modern and so absurd should have got the vogue 
that it has, but it is not too much to say that there are many people 
who really look upon the killing of a fox anyhow but in the chase as 
an awful and almost unmentionable crime. This at once gets rid of 
any excuse that foxes are hunted in order to destroy a noxious 
animal. Instead of this, the animal is sought out, sometimes he is 
brought on purpose to the spot, in order that he may give “sport” 
by his prolonged sufferings. He is pursued till he is worn out by 
weariness, and then he is put to death with brutalities equal to any- 
thing done in the bear-garden or the amphitheatre. 

Now if this is anything but wanton and deliberate cruelty, I do 
not know the meaning of words. The essence of the “sport” is 
the needless fright, weariness, and suffering of a living creature, a 
creature which we have doubtless a right to destroy, but not a right 
to torment. Strip fox-hunting of its disguises, and its principle is, 
as Windham allowed, exactly the same as the principle of bull- 
baiting. To be sure the bull is tied toa stake, while the fox is 
allowed to run for his life and has a chance of escape. This no 
doubt makes the cruelty somewhat less revolting, but it does not 
make it cease to be cruelty. The spectators at a bull-bait simply sit 
or stand and look on, while the fox-hunter is an actor, he follows his 
victim on horseback, and enjoys healthful air and exercise in so doing. 
This is one of the disguises with which the cruelty is masked, a 
disguise which no doubt leads many to join in a fox-hunt who 
would not join in a bull-bait, but which is simply a disguise, and 
which leaves the essential cruelty exactly where it was. A bull- 
bait can be condemned only on the ground that our amusements 
ought not to take the forms of inflicting wanton suffering on any 
creature. And on that principle a fox-hunt must be condemned 
also. 

A question may arise in all these cases whether the pleasure felt is 
actually pleasure in inflicting suffering or whether the case is rather 
that the accompanying pleasure of other kinds produces recklessness 
as to the suffering inflicted. I have no doubt that in many of those 
who indulge in field sports the latter is the prevailing feeling. 
Many, I have no doubt, consciously or unconsciously, shut their eyes 
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to the cruelty which they are committing. But this process in no 
way lessens the cruelty. If the needless infliction of suffering be 
wrong, we ought not to be reckless about it, but rather to keep care- 
fully on our guard against it. And Iam not clear that this excuse 
would be at all peculiar to modern hunting. I am not clear that in 
cruel amusements of other kinds the pleasure to the spectator is 
always directly drawn from the mere infliction of suffering. I can 
believe that many a spectator in the Coliseum or in Paris Garden 
was thoughtless rather than anything else as to the actual pain of 
the bear or the gladiator. The pleasure felt doubtless came in many 
cases rather from the wild excitement of the whole scene than from 
the distinct consciousness that pain was being inflicted. But it is 
quite certain that recklessness as to inflicting pain may easily grow, 
and we know that it often has grown, into direct pleasure in inflict- 
ing pain. Which feeling, or what intermediate stage between the 
two feelings, is to be found in the breast of this or that fox-hunter 
it is not for me to guess. But it is plain that every fox-hunter must 
for the time stifle the divine virtues of mercy and pity ; he must for 
the time cast aside that grace of. “ misericordia,” that “ Ayenbite of 
Inwyt,” which the Roman people itself once felt in the case of Pom- 
peius’ elephants. Even if he does not actually take pleasure in the 
infliction of suffering, he knows that suffering is being inflicted 
for no object except his amusement, and he does not shrink 
from the amusement in which such suffering is an element. 
That the cruelty is an essential element in the sport, that the 
presence of a suffering victim is needful for its full enjoyment, is 
not to be denied. Those who tell us that they hunt for the sake of a 
healthy exercise could get that healthy exercise just as well by hunt- 
ing a red herring or by taking a gallop wherever a gallop may be had, 
without hunting anything at all. But I believe that hunting a red 
herring is looked on with contempt by the “true sportsman.” That 
is to say, the true sportsman is not a true sportsman, he has not the 
full satisfaction of his sport, unless he is assured that his pleasure 
involves the suffering and slaughter of some living being. 

I have already fully allowed that there are certain disguises in 
fox-hunting which render it less revolting than bull-baiting. That 
is to say, this or that sharer of the sport does not seem to have so 
direct a hand in the cruelty committed. Many a man who follows 
the hounds does not see the final brutality, possibly he never sees 
the fox at all. But in a bull-bait it is essential that the spectator 
should look on during the whole scene. In these, and in other ways 
fox-hunting is undoubtedly less revolting, less corrupting, than bull- 
baiting. But, stripped of its disguises, it is equally cruel, perhaps 
more cruel. It does not so distinctly offend the mere sentiment; the 
cruelty is not so ostentatiously put forward ; other feelings and other 
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emotions are brought in to obscure the real nature of the sport. 
But the principle of cruelty is alike in both, and I suspect that, 
as regards the beast itself, fox-hunting is the more cruel of the 
two. <A fight of any kind, bad as it is, is one degree less inhuman 
than a mere worry. <A fight may be a source of pleasure to the 
combatants; the certaminis gaudia of a bull or bear-bait are 
doubtless largely felt by the dogs; they may be perhaps felt to some ex- 
tent by the bull or the bear. If the bull or the bear were allowed free 
action, there is little doubt that they would be felt. Butin a fox-hunt 
the beast is simply chased till endurance fails him and then he is torn 
in pieces. The amount both of deadly fright and of physical suffering 
must, I think, be quite equal to anything undergone in the other case. 

I say then without hesitation that fox-hunting, which ages back 
may have been a praiseworthy means of ridding the country of a 
noxious animal, has, in its modern shape, degenerated into a sport of 
wanton and deliberate cruelty. Strip it of its disguises, and it is 
that and nothing else. Now as for those forms of “sport” which 
arise out of the other original and lawful mode of hunting, namely, 
the procuring of food. When hunting is the only means of pro- 
curing food, it marks a very low state of society. It is in fact the 
condition of the mere savage, a condition in which, if our forefathers 
ever were at all, it must have been long before the separation of the 
Aryan nations. What the sportsman does is wilfully to prolong the 
long-past savage state in his own person. Still it is natural that hunt- 
ing to procure food should long outlive the time when it is the only 
means of procuring food: some forms of it indeed may always exist 
in any age. AsI fully admit the lawfulness of killing animals for 
food, so neither do I argue that it makes any difference in itself 
whether the animals killed for that purpose be wild or tame. If it 
is lawful to kill an ox, a sheep, or a tame fowl, it is equally lawful 
to kill a deer, a hare, or a pheasant. Indeed in one point of view 
humanity is less offended by the slaughter of wild than by that of 
tame animals. A beast or bird shot down at once by a skilful 
marksman certainly suffers less in every way than a beast which 
goes through the ceremonies of the slaughterhouse. There is indeed the 
chance that the wild animal may be merely wounded and may linger 
in pain, but against this may be fairly set the fright, the weariness, per- 
haps the actual pain, which, even when no conscious cruelty is inflicted, 
seems to be almost inseparable from the transit of animals for slaughter. 
My objection to shooting looked at merely in itself comes pretty 
much to the objection of Cicero. It has always been a puzzle to me 
how a refined or educated man can find pleasure in taking on himself 
the functions of the butcher. Death may in many cases be lawfully 
inflicted on both man and beast, but should death in either case be 
made a matter of sport? Death, even in an animal, strikes me as a 
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deep and awful mystery, a mystery which should not be trifled with, 
a doom the infliction of which should in any case be a matter of grave 
duty rather than of reckless amusement. The case of the profes- 
sional butcher is one on which I have often reflected, and, looking as 
I do on the case of men and the case of brutes as simply parts of the 
same question, it closely connects itself in my mind with the case of 
the professional hangman. This last is the extreme case. It is 
clear that the man who executes the sentence of the law is not doing 
a wrong action but a right one. Yet I think that every one would say 
that no good man, no man who had not stifled some of the best 
feelings of his nature, would willingly take on him the office of 
hangman. We can understand, even in hanging a man, a certain 
satisfaction in the exercise of skill, but all would say that it was not 
a matter in which a man should find pleasure or “ sport” in the act 
itself. We should not think well of a sheriff who, from sheer liking, 
chose to hang a man himself instead of sending for Calcraft. Now, 
allowing for the difference between the life of a man and the life of 
a beast—a vast difference truly, but still only a difference of degree 
—the case of the hangman is the same as the case of the butcher. 
In most ages and in most languages the trade of the hangman has 
always borne an opprobrious name, and the trade of the butcher has 
come in for a lesser degree of the same feeling." A man becomes a 
butcher by force of circumstances, just as another man becomes a 
baker or a tailor, and it does not at all follow that the butcher is 
a less humane man than the baker or the tailor. Indeed a humane 
butcher may do a vast deal of good and may hinder the infliction of a 
vast deal of needless suffering. Still I at least should not think well 
of a butcher who took up the trade of a butcher out of sheer love of 
blood and slaughter. As in the case of the hangman, the butcher 
has no doubt a satisfaction in the exercise of skill; but, in both 
cases, the highest skill is the greatest humanity. But to take direct 
pleasure in the slaughter as slaughter would surely show a hard 
heart. But what is the sportsman, in many forms of “sport,” but 
an amateur butcher, a butcher who takes up the trade out of sheer 
love of slaughter? One can hardly fancy any man going out by 
preference to kill his own sheep or his own poultry ; what conceivable 
difference does it make if the animals slaughtered be deer or phea- 
sants? I ask again with Cicero, “Que potest homini esse polito 
delectatio?”’ But I must here in fairness make a distinction. 
I cannot justify any form of sport where pleasure is sought in the 
infliction of pain or death, but undoubtedly in the older forms of 
shooting, cruelty seems to have a less share than in any other form 
of cruel sport.. Exercise, skill, adventure, hunting in the sense of 


(1) Compare the Latin carnifex, of which it is not always easy tc say whether it 
means hangman or butcher. 
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searching for something, come in so largely that mere slaughter 
forms a less share in the business than in any other pursuit of the 
kind. I do not justify the grouse-shooter or the deer-stalker, but 
his sport seems to have less of wanton cruelty in it than that of the 
fox-hunter. In the case of deer-stalking the mere size and majesty 
of the animal would, one would think, awaken a certain sentiment of 
sympathy ; it must need a hard heart wantonly to shoot down so 
noble a beast in the full enjoyment of his native wilds. Still there 
is this difference ; the work of slaughter is not absolutely continuous, 
and, in intent at least, it is simple slaughter and not prolonged torture. 
In the fox-chase on the other hand the work of cruelty lasts without 
ceasing from the beginning to the end of the sport; the longer the 
animal’s sufferings are prolonged, the greater is the pleasure of his 
tormentors. Deer-stalking again and all the older forms of shooting 
differ still more plainly from the sickening butchery of the modern 
battue, against which public opinion, which would not venture to 
utter a word against fox-hunting or deer-stalking, ever and anon 
raises its voice. And I can remember the indignant remonstrances 
of several newspapers at the attempt to introduce among us under 
princely auspices a form of “sport” which consisted of the mere 
slaughter of deer, without any of the elements of pursuit or adven- 
ture, the animals being simply driven up to be butchered by royal 
personages sitting at their ease. The sheer brutal love of slaughter 
was here stripped of all disguises, and public opinion condemned it. 
So it is with the lowest brutality of all, the “sport” of pigeon- 
shooting, where to mere wanton slaughter the low element of 
gambling is added. Fine gentlemen still practise the “ sport,” and 
fine ladies look calmly on, but protests in more than one newspaper 
show that they do not carry the universal feeling of the country with 
them. 

There are two forms of modern hunting which differ from fox- 
hunting and approach to shooting in so far as the animal hunted is 
good for food. These are the chase of the deer and that of the hare. 
But no one will say that modern deer-hunting is, like the hunting of 
the savage, a pursuit undertaken as the only means of procuring the 
only available food. The modern deer-hunt is simply a run after a 
creature which there is confessedly no design to kill, but on which a 
great deal of fright and weariness is wantonly inflicted. The “ sport” 
or pleasure to be found in such a piece of contemptible cruelty is 
certainly hard to understand. And after all, in deer-hunting too 
there are ugly doings done behind the scenes. In a late article 
on the subject in the Quarterly Review we were calmly told, in lan- 
guage which savoured a little of the slaughterhouse, how the hounds 
were at certain times allowed to “go into” a hind—that is, I suppose, 
to tear her in pieces—in order to “ blood” them. A man who set his 
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dogs to tear a sheep in pieces would at once find his way before the 
magistrates, and few people would pity him if his sentence was as 
severe as the law allows. This subtle distinction between one rumi- 
nant and another is really beyond me. The stag-hunting of the few 
districts of England where the wild red deer still lingers differs 
greatly from the royal sport of Windsor Park. It is at least shrouded 
in those disguises which veil from some minds the inherent cruelty of 
all these pursuits. But from my view of the case it is, like the rest, 
simple wanton cruelty. A farmer only exercises a natural right if he 
kills a wild beast which trespasses on his pastures ; it is another thing 
to seek the death or capture of the same animal by an artificial pro- 
cess of fright and suffering. It is a touching feature in this kind of 
“sport” that the hunted stag commonly takes refuge in the sea, the 
wrath of the elements being less to be feared than the wanton cruelty 
of man. But against that wanton cruclty the elements themselves 
do not afford a shelter. The luckless beast is pursued in boats, he is 
seized and dragged along till he either dies in the waves or is brought 
to land to afford fresh “sport” to his tormentors. 

As for the hares, [ find that hare-hunting is looked on with dif- 
ferent feelings in different parts. In some districts it is as noble and 
gallant and manly as any other form of “sport ;” in others, while 
fox-hunting is gentlemanlike and even ladylike, hare-hunting is said 
to be looked down as vulgar. These are distinctions into which I 
cannot enter; the principle of cruelty is essentially the same in all 
these sports, and it is perfectly indifferent whether it is a prince or a 
tinker by whom the cruelty is committed. Still, in the case of hare- 
hunting, the victim is so specially timid and defenceless that to con- 
demn it to wanton fright and torment may perhaps need a harder 
heart than to do the like by a stag or a fox. The sufferings of the 
hare could call forth a passing emotion of pity even from a heathen 
sportsman.’ But I presume that, in the amusement of coursing, to 
see what Arrian shrank from looking on, and to hear “ the last human 
cry of the hare in the fangs of the dogs,”” forms part of the refined 
enjoyment. 

Into the indirect effects of sports of this kind I will not enter at 
length. ’ My object is to show their inherent cruelty, and the incon- 
sistency which condemns some forms of cruelty while it allows others. 
Otherwise the mere risk of human life which they involve might not 
unprofitably be dwelt on. This object however is shared by these 


(1) Xenophon, in his work on Hunting (v. 33), speaks of the capture of the hare by 
dogs as a pleasant sight: “ otrw dé ériyapi tote TO Onpior, Were obdeic OgTIg obK ay, Mwy 
ixvevdpevoy, evproxdpevoy, perabedpevor, ausxdpsvor, imAa0or’ dy, eitov zogyn. On 
this A1rian, in his treatise on the same subject (c. 16), comments : “ dXtoxdpevor dé Meiv, 
ovre 100 Td Oéapa aropaivw ovre ixmynKTiKdy, aN’ amapdy pa\drorv. Natural 
humanity will speak out at all times. 

(2) I quote from a striking passage in the “‘ Last Days of Pompeii.” 
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pursuits with others which do not involve cruelty, and the two 
questions are in themselves distinct. Still the risk of these sports, 
and the supposed manliness of facing that risk, is generally put 
forth as one of their merits. Now I may be very blind and very 
mean-spirited, but the manly sport of fox-hunting seems to me not to 
be manly at all, but to be at once cowardly and fool-hardy. It is 
cowardly as regards the cruelty practised on a victim which cannot 
defend himself by tormentors who, as far as the victim is concerned, 
are perfectly safe. It is foolhardy as risking men’s lives for no 
adequate cause. It is manly, it is something much better than 
manly, when a man sacrifices or risks his life in a good cause. But I 
can see nothing manly, nothing in any way praiseworthy, in a man 
risking his life in a bad cause or in no cause at all. When a fox- 
hunter is suddenly cut off in the midst of his cruelties, I can see 
nothing in his end at all resembling the end of the martyr who dies 
for his religion or of the hero who dies for his country. I believe 
I am unfashionable in thinking so, but I cannot help it. 

I may here tell two stories which I read not long ago in the papers, 
of which I perhaps may not exactly remember the details, but of 
which the main point alone concerns us. A missionary in India found 
the cattle of his neighbours greatly molested by a tiger. He was, or 
believed himself to be, a good shot, so he went out to shoot the tiger. 
He missed his aim, and the tiger either killed or badly wounded him. 
Now, if he took all proper precautions and had fair reason to trust 
in his own skill, I say that this man suffered in a good cause. In 
such a case hunting became a work of necessity and charity, in no 
way unworthy even of a minister of religion. About the same time 
some young officers contrived to catch a panther. To have knocked 
him on the head would have been to rid the country of a destructive 
beast. But that would not have been “ sport.” The captive was kept 
to be hunted, or baited, or whatever the proper word may be, with 
dogs. The panther however got the better of his enemies, and in- 
flicted death or wounds on one or more of them. These men seem 
to me to have as distinctly suffered in a bad cause as the missionary 
suffered ina goodone. I havealsohcard another Indian story which 
bears in another way on our subject. A party of Englishmen were 
chasing a jackal with dogs, and the hunted beast was met by a native. 
To his unsophisticated mind it seemed that the destruction of the 
beast and not its prolonged suffering was the object of its pursuers. 
He killed the animal in some way or other, and asked the hunters for 
a reward for the help which he had given them. The reception of a 
“nigger” who had spoiled “ sport’ may easily be guessed. 

The moral and social effects of these sports form a subject which 
opens many questions. Nothing is plainer than that the love of 
hunting in its different forms has led to some of the worst acts, to 
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some of the most unjust and oppressive legislation, to be found in 
all history. The accursed forest laws of old times, surviving in a 
modified shape in our modern game laws, are the suitable monuments 
of an age of special devotion to the chase. It was not wonderful if 
those who found their chief pleasure in the sufferings of animals 
learned to look lightly on the sufferings of their fellow-men, and if 
they fenced in their savage enjoyments with a code of the blackest 
cruelty. It was the love of hunting which led directly to the worst 
deeds of our Norman kings, and, though no such results can happen 
now, yet the example is instructive. It shows the natural effect of 
the unrestrained indulgence of such pursuits on men who were but 
little under the restraint of law or opinion in other ways. In our 
own day it is shooting rather than hunting in the modern sense 
which does harm in a legislative way. I am not going to discuss 
the wide subject of the game-iaws, one which would carry me far 
away from my main subject. I will only say that, next to a Jamaica 
court-martial, no mockery of justice can be conceived greater than 
that of a game-preserving squire sitting to convict a poacher on the 
evidence of a game-keeper. The sentence may be, and often is, 
perfectly just; the law, good or bad, must be enforced, and the 
poacher is in most cases a thorough scoundrel. But it will be hard 


indeed to make people believe that the magistrate is not deciding 
in the interest of his own order and of his own pleasures rather 
than in the interests of justice. As myself a county magistrate, 
as one of a class which, I must say, is more abused than it deserves, 
I may honestly say that, even in this matter, we are “not so bad as 


we seem.” Still the thing has a ve / ugly look in all cases, and 


ever and anon it becomes an ugly reality. I speak of our English 
game-laws and their effects; as to the depopulation of the Highlands 
I can say nothing from my own knowledge, and, as statements vary 
widely, 1 will hold my peace. But in England I do not hesitate to 
say that, though there is much exaggeration and misapprehension 
afloat on the subject, it would be a great gain for the morals of the 
people and for the credit of the administration of justice, if no such 
thing as a hare or a pheasant had been left in the country. On this 
score at least the fox-hunter is not to be complained of. The 
legislation which confines hunting to a certain time of the year has 
done away with some of its incidental evils. The hunter no longer 
goes, as in the days of Sir Roger de Coverley, “like a blast over fields 
of corn.” But his sport has its incidental evils also. The strange 
superstition about “ vulpicide ” easily becomes oppressive, though I 
suspect that it is not so often oppressive as it is corrupting and 
degrading. In many places at least the hunt pays for the damage 
done, or said to be done, by foxes, and, though my sympathies are not 
with the hunt, I can well believe that the hunt is sometimes cheated. 
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But it seems to me to be a degrading relation in which to put a man, 
to require him to bear unresistingly the damage done by a wild beast, 
to forbear from exercising his natural rights against that wild beast, 
on the promise of payment from those who wish to reserve the beast 
for a death of elaborate suffering. And it does seem to me that the 
effect of these pursuits on the general character of their votaries is 
not a good one. The difference of degrees of course is infinite; 
many men hunt who can hardly be called hunting men; but when 
the pursuit is followed to such a degree as to be a marked icature 
in a man’s character, the effect is not good. There is a tendency— 
I do not say that there is more than a tendency—to a certain 
lawless and overbearing spirit, to a certain contempt of the rights 
of others, and to a strong intolerance of the opinions and tastes of 
others. Hunting is, at most, an allowable sport; but in some minds 
it seems to become like a religion or a political party. It becomes 
the business of life and something more. It becomes a sacred thing, 
to which all other persons and things must give way, and any 
interfering with which by word or deed, is worse than murder or 
sacrilege. I believe many fox-hunters really look on anything 
which spoils their “sport” not only as an inconvenience or an injury 
to themselves, but as something in itself criminal, nay, as something 
more than criminal, as something monstrous and unnatural. The 
‘‘sport”’ is something in theeternal fitness of things, something superior 
to all considerations whatever. Though I disapprove of the position 
of the fox-hunter, I believe that I can understand it. I condemn his 
pursuit, but I do not necessarily condemn him; still less do I look 
on him asa portent ora monster. But I feel sure that the confirmed 
fox-hunter would not only condemn or ridicule my position, it would 
seem to him something strange and unnatural, which he would be 
unable to understand. 

Such then is my case. The true question lies in a nut-shell. Is 
it right to inflict, and to seek pleasure in inflicting, needless suffer- 
ing on any creature whatever? To me it seems that this question 
is answered by the social and legal condemnation of bull-baiting. 
Bull-baiting is condemned on that ground; it can hardly be con- 
demned on any other. I ask then again, as I did at the beginning, 
Is there any difference in principle between fox-hunting and bull- 
baiting, so that fox-hunting can be right if bull-baiting is wrong? 
The details, the circumstances, nearly all the incidental concomitants, 
of a fox-hunt are, I fully admit, far less revolting than those of a 
bull-bait. But is there any difference in principle? Was not 
Windham right in saying that the two must stand or fall together ? 
Is not the needless infliction of suffering, and pleasure taken in that 
infliction, the essence of both alike ? 

I ask for a sober consideration of these questions. The subject is 
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one on which one is commonly met with simple amazement, with 
mere bluster or ridicule, or with answers so absurd that they cannot 
be meant seriously. I need not stop to discuss an answer which I 
have heard more than once, namely, that “the fox likes it.” And 
some things that are said in defence of the practice are off the point. 
Fox-hunting is said to have some social advantages, I mean real 
social advantages in linking together class and class. In this I believe 
there is some truth as regards some particular classes; but supposing 
it to be more true than it is, it does not touch the question. It should 
not be forgotten that the sports of the amphitheatre had, as Mr. Lecky 
acutely remarks, a direct political advantage. They afforded the only 
time when the Roman despot and his subjects were brought face to 
face, and when he was made to feel some degree of responsibility. 
We are told too that, if there were no field-sports, country gentlemen 
would find nothing todo. This again does not touch the question, 
and the saying is a libel on very many country gentlemen, both among 
those who hunt and among those who do not. I could point to a good 
many country gentlemen, to men who are the salt of their class, who 
—whether for my reasons or for any other I cannotalways say—never 
join in field-sports, and what is more, whose public and private duties 
would not allow them the time to joininthem. Weare told that many 
men, if they were not hunting, would be doing something worse. 
This I can well believe; but it only proves that hunting is not the 
worst of all occupations, and I never said that it was. Then we are 
told that the amount of animal suffering inflicted in other ways, by 
drovers, by cabmen, by butchers, is much greater than what is 
inflicted in hunting. This is doubtless true, but it does not touch 
the point. It is no excuse for one form of cruelty to show that other, 
perhaps worse, forms of cruelty may be found. And there is this all 
important difference. Whatever cruelties are committed by drovers 
or cabmen, however great may be their aggregate amount, are still 
incidental. The calling of a drover or a cabman gives great oppor- 
tunities for cruelty, but it in no way involves it. A cabman or a 
drover perhaps seldom is, but he always may be, a perfectly humane 
man, who takes all heed never to occasion any needless suffering to 
the animals under his care. A butcher too may be a thoroughly 
humane man, who takes all heed that no animal which passes under 
his hands undergoes anything beyond simple and speedy death. In 
all these cases, though cruelty is frightfully common, yet it is always 
an abuse, it is no essential part of the occupation. But a humane 
fox-hunter is a contradiction in terms, because in his occupation 
cruelty is not an occasional incident but the essence of the whole 
thing. He may, through that localization of feeling of which Mr. 
Lecky speaks, be humane at other times and places, but humane as 
a fox-hunter he cannot be. 
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I have indeed heard hunting defended on a kind of philosophical 
principle, but it is one which, when examined, is found to prove a 
great deal too much. Creatures, we are told, are made to prey on 
one another; the dog has the instinct of prey, so has the man him- 
self. He is therefore in no way sinning by following his own 
natural instinct and by witnessing and encouraging the instinct 
of the dog. The manifest answer to this is that, if this argu- 
ment proves anything at all, it justifies every sort of cruelty, 
or rather every sort of wickedness to which a man may profess to 
feel a natural impulse. It justifies bull-baiting as well as fox-hunting, 
and it would justify still worse things than bull-baiting. The destruc- 
tive instinct of the bull-dog is at least as natural as that of the fox- 
hound, and if the encouragement of one forms a lawful sport, the 
encouragement of the other must do the same. And if there bea 
natural impulse towards pursuit and destruction, which may be law- 
fully gratified because it is a natural impulse, any inhumanity, 
whether towards man or towards beast, may be justified on the same 
ground. I doubt the existence of a natural impulse towards pursuit 
and destruction as such. It seems to me to be only the perversion of 
a natural impulse. I can understand the certaminis gaudia. We 
have in us an impulse of self-defence, an impulse of wrath at wrong 
done to ourselves or to others, which, especially when heightened by 
the natural desire of success, may give a zest to warfare or conflict 
of any kind. And such an impulse as this may easily degenerate into 
mere love of fighting, and from mere love of fighting it may degenerate 
into something like a mere love of destruction. The combative : 
instinct is one given us for good purposes; but, like some other 
instincts given us for equally good purposes, it needs to be specially 
controlled and kept in order. But a mere impulse of destruction I 
cannot admit as anything but a corruption of our nature, and to 
argue that such an impulse may be gratified in sheer wantonness 
is a very dangerous doctrine, and one which might be pressed to very 
frightful lengths indeed. The whole existence of death and pain, 
of evil of any kind, is the deepest and saddest of mysteries. But it 
is plain that, for whatever ends pain and evil may be allowed in the 
world, it is at least our business to lessen their amount, not to increase 
it or to seek our pleasure in them. The line of argument of which 
I speak, if consistently carried out, would give full scope to all the 
fiercer, and would stifle all the gentler, emotions of our nature. If 
we may take pleasure in the infliction of pain and death, because pain 
is a part of the order of nature, there is no knowing where we are to 
stop. The sport of the amphitheatre, the excesses of every tyrant, 
would at once become justifiable. 

I have also been told that my argument proves too much, that, 
if I condemn fox-hunting, I should in consistency be a vegetarian 
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and condemn all slaying of animals. But surely the distinction on 
which my whole argument rests, between the infliction of simple 
death for an adequate purpose and the infliction of needless suffering 
in sheer wantonness, is a perfectly tenable one. Even if we did not 
kill animals for food, it would be necessary to kill them for other 
purposes. If animal life were absolutely sacred, human life would 
become intolerable. But I cannot see that the right to torment is at 
all involved in the right to kill. And we may use the same line of 
reasoning as that which I used in the last paragraph. This argument, 
if it justifies anything, justifies everything. If the infliction of death 
for purposes of food or defence justifies the infliction of needless 
suffering for purposes of mere amusement, it must justify it in one 
case as well as another. That is to say, bull-baiting and cock-throwing 
must be as lawful as fox-hunting. At every stage and at every 
corner we come back to the unanswerable saying of Windham. 

It sometimes strikes me that sportsmen, those at least among 
them who have any capacity or any inclination for thought, often 
show a lurking feeling of doubt as to the rightfulness of their own 
pursuit. The big words of bluster .and ridicule which are so often 
used are not only void of argument, but they betray a certain, 
perhaps an almost unconscious, uneasiness which seeks relief in this 
kind of talk. Sportsmen are sometimes rather too loud in the praises 
of their pursuit; they are sometimes too eager to defend it even 
when it is not attacked. The famous description of Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s hunting in the Spectator is a notable example.’ Budgell 
there works himself up into a great pitch of admiration for the pur- 
suit in which he is engaged, and assures us that he felt that it was 
perfectly innocent. This uncalled-for tone, half of defiance, half of 
apology, is just the tone which a man puts on when he is not quite 
certain that his pursuit is innocent, but is anxious to persuade him- 
self that it is so. And directly afterwards he lets out his doubt by 
confessing to those natural qualms of pity which must occur in such a 
case to any heart which is not utterly steeled against all mercy. If 
he felt concern for the poor hare, he ought not to have been inflicting 
needless fright and suffering on the poor hare. If Sir Roger “could 
not find it in his heart to murder a creature which had given him so 
much diversion,” he ought not to have found diversion in inflicting 
suffering which stopped only short of death, and which was doubtless 
far more bitter than a speedy death would have been.” 


(1) “The brightness of the weather, the cheerfulness of everything around me, the 
chiding of the hounds, which was returned upon us in a double echo from two neigh- 
bouring hills, with the hallooing of the sportsmen, and the sounding of the horn, lifted 
my spirits into a most lively pleasure, which I freely indulged because I was sure it 
was innocent. If I was under any concern, it was for the poor hare, that was now 
quite spent, and almost within the reach of her enemies.’”’—Spectator, No. 116. 

{2) The same sort of feeling appears in a passage in this Review (June, 1869, p. 746), 
from the pen of Mr. A. Trollope. 
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Budgell presently goes on with a discussion of some remarks of 
Pascal against hunting, which, as quoted by him, do not touch the 
question either way, any more than Budgell’s defence of the sport, 
which comes to little more than its being a healthy exercise. And I 
think that this same sort of uneasiness is often displayed in incidental 
sayings of lovers of hunting, an uneasiness which, as I have said, 
sometimes takes the form of bluster. A man who is quite certain of 
the innocence of his pursuit, to defend it, does not show the sort of 
busy anxiety. On the other hand I sometimes see in advocates of 
humanity a strange shrinking from grappling with this particular 
form of cruelty. I was much struck with this in a clever local paper 
which I once bought at Manchester, which contained an article on 
cruelty to animals well and vigorously written, and, if anything, on 
some points going a little too far in the direction of Lord Townshend. 
But when the article came to “the debateable ground of sport,” the 
writer suddenly found out that he had neither space nor inclination to 
enter on the subject. I must call this a cowardly shrinking from duty. 
In fact the whole matter simply needs to be boldly and honestly 
thought out by any man capable of thinking. The great object there- 
fore with lovers of these pursuits is to avoid thought on the subject. 
For my own part I ask nothing of any reader of this essay except 
boldly to look the question in the face and honestly to weigh what I 
say. Cast away all prejudices, all conventionalities, all subterfuges, 
look the thing boldly in the face, and will any one tell me either that 
it is really right to seek amusement in the suffering of any living 
creature, or that hunting is anything but amusement sought in the 
sufferings of a living creature? Will any one who engages in such 
sports tell me that he does not, for the time at least, stifle the divine 
voice of mercy within him, that he does not, for the time at least, 
give the reins to the passions of the wild beast or the savage? It 
may sound a hard saying, but in truth the joy of the hunter is only a 
lesser form of that intensified delight in cruelty which saw only a 
“merry, merry show,’ in those sports, those huntings, of old in 
which the human victim had to struggle against the lion and the 
tiger.’ 

Now, as a man’s views and arguments are commonly more or less 

“ The passion” [for “ killing something,” as I gather from the context] “is as strong 


among us as ever. It is not our purpose here to defend it, nor do we know that it needs 
defence.” This is not the way in which men speak of pursuits whose innocence they 
have never even doubted. 

(1) Every reader of the “Last Days of Pompeii’ will remember the girl who is 
looking forward to the ‘merry show,”’ and hoping that there would be a victim for the 
tiger as well as for the lion. I remember a hunting picture of “In at the’ Death,” in 
which a fine lady is looking calmly on while the fox is torn in pieces. The two sources 
of pleasure are separated by the wide difference between a fox and a man, but the 
emotion in each case is essentially the same in kind, and the gap, though wide, is one 
which, as experience shows, fashion can easily bridge over. 
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affected by his personal position, I think it right to say that my views 
on these matters are wholly the result of reflection. I have no here- 
ditary prejudices either way. I was brought up in a way which 
gave me no incentives or opportunities for field-sports, but, on the 
other hand, I was not taught to look on them as wrong. I do not 
think that the general question was ever brought before : my mind in 
childhood by my elders. I do indeed remember being told that it was 
unbecoming in a clergyman to hunt, but that there was no objection 
to his shooting. I also remember that, when I was very young, a 
school-fellow argued with me against field-sports, that I first tried 
to argue in their favour, but that in the end had to yield to what he 
advanced. Possibly I retain the effect of that childish argument to 
this day ; but for a long while I had no occasion to think much 
about a matter which never was a practical question for my own 
conduct. Afterwards—now long ago—I was led to think deeply 
on the whole matter, and here is the result. Whatever may be 
thought of my views, they have not been hastily taken up, nor are 
they the result of any prejudices of family, class, or sect. Cireum- 
stances have enabled me to look at the matter without any preposses- 
sions either way. My opinions have been at least thought out by 
myself, honestly, independently, and, I may add, fearlescly. And 
such a process and its results have not been free from the pain of 
having to condemn the pursuits of more than one person, every act 
of whom I should have been well pleased to approve. 

The advocates of humanity have a hard battle to fight, but I am 
not without hope. The good cause has made great advances. As in 
everything else, there are fluctuations and reactions, and perhaps of 
late years there may have been a certain reaction in favour of cruelty. 
So it has been with the growth of political freedom ; still political 
freedom has advanced, and so I feel that it must in the end be with 
the cause of humanity. With regard to man and beast alike, great 
has been the progress since the days of Titus, great has been the 
progress since the days of Elizabeth. And in every step in the right 
direction, whether in the cause of freedom or in the cause of humanity, 
I can rejoice. I detest the cruelty of fox-hunting; yet when I look 
back to what has been, I can feel glad that, at least among persons 
of decent character, fox-hunting is the worst form of cruelty that I 
have to condemn. And a chain of witnesses has never been wanted 
since the days of Saint Anselm and Saint Ceadda and the old time 
before them. Jane Grey with her Plato before her, while “the poor 
souls who knew not what true pleasure was” were seeking for it in 
the pangs of the hart panting for the water-brooks, stands to all time 
as a beacon, specially to those of her own sex who can seek for plea- 
sure in the infliction of pain. In every age there have been some 
who could say that 
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‘‘ No bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 
I consciously have injured, but still loved 
And cherished these my kindred.” ! 
Who does not remember in his childhood the young hero in the tale 
of Sandford and Merton who, in the spirit of the old saints, withstands 
the torturers of the hunted hare, and refuses, even under the blows of 
the savage hunter, to betray the unfortunate? The protests of the 
gentle Cowper, the warning voice of the Ancient Mariner, must still 
sound in some ears. I find in the Life of the great and good Dr. 
Petrie that, through his whole life, he raised his protest against sports 
of this kind, and warned many a sportsman that his pursuits were 
those of the savage. The writings of Sir Francis Palgrave are full 
of passages of exquisite beauty and tenderness, wrung from him by 
the events of a history which set before him the pursuits of the 
hunter in their naked ugliness. I do not envy the feelings of the 
sportsman who can read what Sir Francis says as to the desolation of 
Hampshire and the fate of William Rufus without a qualm as to the 
lawfulness of his sport.? But perhaps these witnesses may be despised 
as the testimony of recluse students incapable of entering into a noble 
and manly sport. But I believe that it would be possible to name 
more than one gallant soldier, who could both take and jeopard life 


(1) Shelley, “‘ Alastor.”’ 


(2) “Here had the Conqueror spurred his steed and delighted in the slaughter, wit- 
nessing with pleasure the dumb anguish of the fleeting stag pursued by the hound, the 
hieroglyphic so often seen in the mystical sculptures of the Basilica, denoting the power 
of evil seeking the sinner’s soul.” —“ History of Normandy and England,” iv. 9. This 


passage to me suggests a very awful thought. The delight in the infliction of suffering 
is not human; it is scarcely animal; the cat is, I believe, the only beast which wan- 
tonly prolongs the pains of its victims; but to seek pleasure in the anguish of another 
creature is the very idea of the “ power of evil.” 

Take again the passage which leads to the picture of the death of Rufus:—It is 
quaintly observed by St. Jerome, that in every vocation, sinners have obeyed the call of 
holiness, the Lawyer, the Physician, the Statesman, the Soldier, the Fisherman, the 
Herdman, the Mime, the Slave, the Publican—no state or condition so mean or so 
godless as always to repel the Holy Spirit, save one—no Hunter, St. Jerome says, was 
ever canonized. Unless justified by necessity, the blood of any of God’s creatures is 
never shed unaccompanied by responsibility. The beasts of the field and the fowls of 
the air are included in the primordial Covenant of Love—and whenever slaughter be- 
comes sport, the sport verges upon injustice, and rushes for injustice to the worst 
hardening of the heart.”—iv. 645. 

Sir Francis never gives references, so I cannot verify the extract from Saint Jerome. 
His mere fact is belied by the later canonization of Saint Hubert. But the story of Saint 
Hubert, whether legend or history, really tells in Jerome’s favour. Cruelty must have 
been sore put to to find a saintly representative, when hunters looked for a patron in a 
saint the whole point of whose story is that he was led by a miraculous warning to for- 
sake hunting. The tale may be pure legend, or it may contain a kernel of truth; in 
either case the sentiment which it embodies is equally valuable. 

One more, an earlier, passage from Sir Francis Palgrave. “ It is related with much 
zest by the tonsured Chronicler, how the young Duke disturbed the sweet refreshing 
solitude of the deep and cool forest glades, by setting apart Preserves or Parks for sport ; 
that is to say, for the purpose of enjoying the anguish and misery inflicted upon the 
Creatures whom their and our Creator has placed under man’s supremacy.” —iii. 209. 
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when his duty bade him, but who deemed it no sign of courage to 
rejoice in the needless anguish of man or beast. And I will wind 
up with the touching words—words which I have lighted on since I 
began this essay—of one who, if a poet and a student, is also a prac- 
tised man of the world’ :— 


‘* The strife, the gushing blood, the mortal throe, 

With scenic horrors filled that belt below, 

And where the polished seats were round it raised, 

Worse spectacle! the pleased spectators gazed. 

Such were the pastimes of the past! Oh shame, 
Oh infamy! that men who drew the breath 

Of freedom, and who shared the Roman name, 
Should so corrupt their sports with pain and death. 


‘* The pastimes of times past ? And what are thine, 
Thou with thy gun or greyhound, rod and line ? 
Pain, terror, mortal agonies, that scare 
The heart in man, to brutes thou wilt not spare. 
Are theirs less sad and real? Pain in man 
Bears the high mission of the flail and fan. 

In brutes ’tis purely piteous. God’s command, 

Submitting his mute creatures to our hand 

For life and death, thou shalt not dare to plead ; 

He bade thee kill them, not for sport, but need. 

Then backward if thou cast reproachful looks 
On sports bedarkening custom erst allowed, 


Expect from coming ages like rebukes 
When day shall dawn on peacefuller woods and brooks, 
And clear from yales thou troublest, custom’s cloud.” 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 


(1) Henry Taylor, “ Eve of the Conquest, and other, Poems,’ p. 56. 
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By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, 
Remembering thee, 

That for ages of agony hast endured, and slept, 
And wouldst not see. 


By the waters of Babylon we stood up and sang, 
Considering thee, 

That a blast of deliverance in the darkness rang, 
To set thee free. 


And with trumpets and thunderings and with morning song 
Came up the light ; 

And thy spirit uplifted thee to forget thy wrong 
As day doth night. 


And thy sons were dejected not any more, as then 
When thou wast shamed ; 

When thy lovers went heavily without heart, as men 
Whose life was maimed. 


In the desolate distances, with a great desire, 
For thy love’s sake, 

With our hearts going back to thee, they were filled with fire, 
Were nigh to break. 


It was said to us: “ Verily ye are great of heart, 
But ye shall bend ; 


Ye are bondsmen and bondswomen, to be scourged and smart, 
To toil and tend.” 


And with harrows men harrowed us, and subdued with spears, 
And crushed with shame ; 


And the summer and winter was, and the length of years, 
And no change came. 


By the rivers of Italy, by the sacred streams, 
By town, by tower, 


There was feasting with revelling, there was sleep with dreams, 
Until thine hour. 
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And they slept and they rioted on their rose-hung beds, 
With mouths on flame, 

And with love-locks vine-chapleted, and with rose-crowned heads 
And robes of shame. 


And they knew not their forefathers, nor the hills and streams 
And words of power, 

Nor the gods that were good to them, but with songs and dreams 
Filled up their hour. 


By the rivers of Italy, by the dry streams’ beds, 
When thy time came, 

There was casting of crowns from them, from their young men’s heads, 
The crowns of shame. 


By the horn of Eridanus, by the Tiber mouth, 
As thy day rose, 

They arose up and girded them to the north and south, 
By seas, by snows. 


As a water in January the frost confines, 
Thy kings bound thee ; 

As a water in April is, in the new-blown vines, 
Thy sons made free. 





And thy lovers that looked for thee, and that mourned from far, 
For thy sake dead, 

We rejoiced in the light of thee, in the signal star 
Above thine head. 


In thy grief had we followed thee, in thy passion loved, 
Loved in thy loss ; 

In thy shame we stood fast to thee, with thy pangs were moved, 
Clung to thy cross. 


By the hillside of Calvary we beheld thy blood, 
Thy blood-red tears, 

As a mother’s in bitterness, an unebbing flood, 
Years upon years. 





And the North was Gethsemane, without leaf or bloom, 
A garden sealed ; 

And the South was Aceldama, for a sanguine fume 
Hid all the field. 
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By the stone of the sepulchre we returned to weep, 
From far, from prison ; 

And the guards by it keeping it we beheld asleep, 
But thou wast risen. 


And an angel’s similitude by the unsealed grave, 
And by the stone : 

And the voice was angelical, to whose words God gave 
Strength like his own. 


“Lo, the grave-clothes of Italy that are folded up 
In the grave’s gloom ! 
And the guards as men wrought upon with a charmed cup, 
By the open tomb. 


« And her body most beautiful, and her shining head, 
These are not here; 
For your mother, for Italy, is not surely dead: 
Have ye no fear. 


“ As of old time she spake to you, and you hardly heard, 
Hardly took heed, 
So now also she saith to you, yet another word, 
Who is risen indeed. 


“‘ By my saying she saith to you, in your ears she saith, 
Who hear these things, 
Put no trust in men’s royalties, nor in great men’s breath, 
Nor words of kings. 


‘For the life of them vanishes and is no more seen, 
Nor no more known ; 
Nor shall any remember him if a crown hath been, 
Or where a throne. 


“Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his crown, 
The just Fate gives ; 
Whoso takes the world’s life on him and his own lays down, 
He, dying so, lives. 


“‘ Whoso bears the whole heaviness of the wronged world’s weight 
And puts it by, 
It is well with him suffering, though he face man’s fate ; 
How should he die ? 
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“ Seeing death has no part in him any more, no power 
Upon his head ; 
He has bought his eternity with a little hour, 
And is not dead. 


“ For an hour, if ye look for him, he is no more found, 
For one hour’s space ; 
Then ye lift up your eyes to him and behold him crowned, 
A deathless face. 


“On the mountains of memory, by the world’s well-springs, 
In all men’s eyes, 
Where the light of the life of him is on all past things, 
Death only dies. 


“ Not che light that was quenched for us, nor the deeds that were, 
Nor the ancient days, 
Nor the sorrows not sorrowful, nor the face most fair 
Of perfect praise.” 


So the angel of Italy’s resurrection said, 
So yet he saith ; 

So the son of her suffering, that from breasts nigh dead 
Drew life, not death. 


That the pavement of Golgotha should be white as snow, 
Not red, but white ; 

That the waters of Babylon should no longer flow, 
And men see light. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 








OLD GUILDS AND NEW FRIENDLY AND TRADE 
SOCIETIES.’ 


WE are very prone nowadays to look upon association in its various 
forms as being in the main one of the late products of modern civilisa- 
tion. The freedom of association is not only one of the questions still 
at issue in France and other continental countries, but, for the most 
part, one of the most hotly contested, one from the full exercise of 
which most is hoped. Trades unionists amongst ourselves complain 
that the principle is habitually infringed against them ; their oppo- 
nents, that they themselves infringe it habitually against others. 
Their own associations are frequently treated by writers for the press 
as altogether new portents; they themselves are seldom able to trace 
back a pedigree for more than half a century. A little in the rear, 
the whole vast group of Friendly Societies scarcely looks back beyond 
the first Act which authorised the formation of such bodies, towards 
the close of the last century (1793), and if the existence of a Friendly 
Society here and there can be established in the earlier years of the 
century, it is reckoned a matter worthy to be recorded. 

A certain number of facts, more or less prominently lingering in 
men’s minds, might, indeed, cause us to doubt the novelty of associa- 
tion, or of the freedom to associate. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were certainly the age of great chartered companies—the 
East India Company (founded, indeed, in the last year of the 
sixteenth), the South Sea Company, the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the Levant or Turkey Company, the Russia Company-—bodies whose 
scope, and, in some cases, whose achievements, surely transcended 
those of any railway or steam-boat company of our own days. Far 
behind these a yet more gigantic shadow scems to cross the field— 
that of the great Hanseatic League, born of no monarch’s will, but 
imposing its laws on princes and peoples. And in the middle space 
we most of us dimly discern a vast multitude of smaller organisa- 
tions, pervading every European country, and amongst ourselves 
sometimes forming visibly the very base of municipal institutions— 
as in the case of the City of London—and binding men together, 
especially in their trades, with bands which in some cases have only 
dropped off in the memory of living men. 


(1) Enciisn Gitps: the Original Ordinances of more than One Hundred Early 
English Gilds, together with the Olde Usages of the Cite of Wynchestre ; the Ordi- 
nances of Worcester ; the Office of the Mayor of Bristol; and the Costomary of the 
Manor of Tettenhall Regis. From original MSS. of the 14th and 15th Centuries. 
Edited by Toutmin Smirn, Esq., Fellow of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries 


(Copenhagen). London: [to be] published for the Early English Text Society. 
N. Triibner & Co. 
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I believe myself that the more we investigate the subject, the 
more we shall become convinced that all pretensions of the nine- 
teenth century to have discovered either the practice or the principle 
of free association are the mere fruit of its own ignorance; that if 
we have in some ways improved the practice, found out new applica- 
tions of the principle, we have in several other respects fallen short 
of our ancestors; that, above all, various fancied novelties of asso- 
ciation in our days are no novelties at all; that Trade Societies and 
Friendly Societies, in particular, are virtually older by centuries 
than the most hoary-headed of their members, their friends or their 
enemies. 

Abundant proof to this effect will be found—though such proof 
was, in fact, long ago at hand in many published works—in the 
very interesting volume of which the title stands prefixed to this 
paper, prepared for the press by the late Mr. Toulmin Smith, but 
the publication of which has been delayed through his death. The 
proofs of it, through the kindness of the secretary of the “ Early 
English Text Society,” I have been permitted to consult, and I 
sincerely trust that ere long the volume itself (to which it is hoped 
that an introduction will be contributed from the pen of a young 
German economist, who has paid special attention to the subject of 
Trade Societies) will be in the hands of my readers. The volume 
consists—Ist, of the returns, in English, made to the King in 
Council, by order of Parliament,’ as to the ordinances, usages, 
properties, &c., of English Guilds, in the twelfth year of Righard ik, 
A.D. 1389, from the originals in the Public Record Office; 2nd, of 
“ Tllustrations of the Ordinances and Usages of early English Gilds, 
from original records in the Public Record Office, and from other 
original sources ;” 3rd, of documents showing “the relations of gilds 
to municipal bodies.” 

I do not propose here, however, to deal with the work in question, 
except in reference to the few points I have indicated above. The 
subject of guilds, as such,” is one far too large to be here treated, 
since it would really be that of association itself in the middle ages ; 
for it is a vulgar error, though one which has been shared by men 
of real learning,’ that the term guild was only connected with the 
exercise of a trade. The Rev. Mr. Arundel, in his lately published 

(1) That there ever was such an inquiry will be a new fact to most readers; that its 
results took the shape of returns to Parliament (though “ Blue-books”’ were not yet in- 


vented) affords a vivid illustration of the permanence of the usages of parliamentary 
government in this country. 

(2) Although Mr. Smith’s spelling, gi/ds, is no doubt etymologically correct, yet I 
think that of our classical age, the 16th—17th centuries, must be accepted. 

(3) £.g. Mr. George Long, who, in an article on the Roman Collegia, in Dr. Smith’s 
** Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ says: ‘‘ Some of these corporate bodies 
resembled our companies or guilds,” instancing the fabri (carpenters or smiths), bakers, 
&c., and evidently connecting the word with the idea of trade only. 
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work on the Livery Companies of the City of London, has well 
shown (though he has not been the first to show) how much larger 
the meaning of the term originally was, and that guilds for self- 
defence were probably the original form of the institution. And 
Mr. Toulmin Smith’s volume affords abundant illustration of this, 
his instances extending from the “guild of the Lord’s Prayer” at 
York, for keeping up a certain play, or that of the ringers of St. 
Stephen’s at Bristol, for ringing the church bells, to the great guild 
of the Hanshouse of Beverley, or the guild of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
which are virtually the corporations of those towns. 

The first and most general observation which the contents of 
Mr. Smith’s volume suggest is that of the extreme multiplication of 
these bodies in England during the middle ages. He has avowedly 
only given us a selection from the records actually preserved, yet we 
find the ordinances of twelve guilds from Norwich, twelve from 
Lynn, nine from Bishop’s Lynn, five from West and North Lynn, 
five from “‘ Wygnale,” one from “East Wynch,” two from “ Ox- 
burgh,” six from Lincoln, &. On this footing, it is not by the 
hundred, but by the thousand, that such associations must have 
existed in our country. And it is clear, moreover (although in many 
instances dates are not forthcoming), that the fourteenth century, and 
especially the latter part of it, must have been a period in which the 
spirit of association was actively abroad amongst our people. The 
first guild of which the laws are recorded dates from 1375, the fourth 
from 1360, the fifth from 1384, the sixth from 1385, &., &c. Some 
seven belong to the first half of the century; the Palmers of Lud- 
low, and the remarkable amalgamated guild of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
to the thirteenth century ; the guild of St. John of Beverley, of the 
Hanshouse, to the twelfth. The guild of the Holy Cross of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon claimed, in 1389, to have existed from time beyond 
the memory of man; that of the Kalenders of Bristol, seventy-one 
years before (1318), to date from before the Conquest. 

We are, moreover, met at once, on perusing Mr. T. Smith’s 
volume, by the remarkable fact that a distinction was already made 
at the close of the fourteenth century between what the author 
terms respectively the “ social” and the “ trade guilds.” We may 
say broadly that the former were the originals of our friendly, the 
latter of our trade societies. Separate writs—of which Mr. Toulmin 
Smith gives the text—were thus issued for returns from the former, 
which are simply termed “ guilds and brotherhoods ;” and from the 
latter, which are described as “ mysteries and crafts.” And it un- 
fortunately happens—through the writ for returns from mysteries and 
crafts requiring only a return of royal charters or letters patent 
respecting them, whilst the writ for returns from other guilds 
requires such returns to embrace also “the manner, and form, and 
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authority of the foundation, and beginning, and continuance, and 
governance of the guilds and brotherhoods aforesaid . . . the manner 
and form of the oaths, gatherings, feasts, and general meetings . . . 
and of all other such things touching these guilds and brotherhoods ; 
also as to the liberties, privileges, statutes, ordinances, wages, and 
customs of the same guilds and brotherhoods”—that the picture 
which is afforded to us of the craft-guilds is much less complete than 
that of the others. But Mr. Toulmin Smith has brought together 
ordinances of craft- guilds from other sources; and it appears clearly 
that between the two classes of bodies there was no /ega/ distinction, 
only that practical one which would result from the craft-guilds 
having a common trade interest which the others had not. Neither 
body appears to have required any legal sanction for its existence, to 
have been subject to any legal fetters in its constitution; of the two, 
we may infer that the craft-guilds were looked upon with the least 
suspicion, to judge from the far greater slightness of the returns 
required from them. And the two classes of bodies ran evidently as 
often into each other as do our trade and friendly societies. Among 
the returns from social guilds we find many bearing the names of 
specific trades—tailors, carpenters, saddlers and spurriers, shipmen, 
smiths, fullers, &e.—and in these often provisions for trade purposes 
strictly so called. There was, moreover, a link between the two, 
which the course of our legislation, since the first Friendly Societies’ 
Act, for the first time legally snapped asunder—which tie majority 
of the Trades’ Unions Commission have studiously ignored, and of 
which the minority do not seem to me to have appreciated the im- 
portance. In those days no distinction was made by the law between 
the relief of poverty as such, and that of any other human infirmity, 
and men associated together as freely to provide for each other’s 
wants, when in need from want of work, as when sick or infirm 
through age. It is not soin our days. The ordinary machinery of our 
Friendly Societies Acts has carefully excluded from the free use of the 
full legal privileges attaching to that form of association, those bodies 
which seek to provide, by mutual help, for simple need, for want of 
work ; and it is only since the year 1850 (13 and 14 Vict. e. 115) 
that—in a shame-faced, roundabout sort of way, under colour that 
“it is expedient to afford some protection to the funds” of “ bene- 
volent and charitable institutions and societies . . . formed by 
voluntary subscriptions and benefactions, for the purpose of relieving 
the physical wants and necessities of persons in distressed circum- 
stances ”—and at last, more boldly, though only temporarily as yet, 
through Mr. Bruce’s Act for the protection of the funds of trade 
societies—some attempt has been made at granting recognition to the 


forethought of the working class for mutual relief when out of 
work. 
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A good idea of the “social” guild is given by the first return in 
Mr. Smith’s volume, that of the “ fraternitee,”’ or “ bretherede,” of 
“St. James at Garlekhith,” London. It was begun by ‘ good men,’ 
on St. James’s Day, 1375, ‘ for amendment of their lives and of their 
souls, and to nourish more love between the brethren and sisters! of 
the brotherhood,’ all of whom had to “swear on the book” to 
‘perform the points underneath written at their power.’ Every 
member must be of good repute and condition, pay 6s. 8d. entrance 
fee, 2s. in the year, either yearly or quarterly, and 1s. 8d. towards 
the yearly feast. Wardens were to be chosen from the wisest of the 
brotherhood, under penalty of 40s. if they refused to act. They were 
to collect dues and account for them yearly, on the morrow of the 
feast, take the oaths of new members, and arbitrate between the 
brethren and sisters in their disputes. There was to be a livery suit, 
and, besides the yearly feasts, quarterly meetings, ‘to speak touch- 
ing the profit and rule of the foresaid brotherhood,’ which all 
brethren were to attend under penalty of a pound of wax, the usual 
form of such penalties. On the death of any brother or sister, all 
were to join in the burial service, under the like penalty. If any mem- 
ber of the brotherhood, after having ‘ dwelt’ in it seven years, and 
fulfilled all duties, should ‘fall in such mischief that he hath nought,’ 
either through ‘eld or mischief of feebleness,’ to help himself, he 
was to have ls. 2d. weekly from the common box until he were 
‘recovered of his mischief.’ The brethren and sisters were not to 
quarrel ; but if they did, as before mentioned, their quarrel was laid 
before the wardens ; if either party in dispute proved disobedient to 
the award then made, he was to be put out of the brotherhood, and 
the other party to have ‘his account by the law,’ and be helped by 
the brotherhood ‘ageins the rebelle and wnboxrhum.’ On the other 
hand, if any naniue of seven years’ standing, and not in default as 
aforesaid, were ‘ imprisoned falsely by enemy, or by false conspiracy,’ 
and had ‘nought for to find him with,’ he was to have 1s. 2d. weekly 
during his imprisonment. , 

It is impossible, I think, to mistake here the modern Friendly 
Society, under a strongly devotional aspect. We see the relief in 
sickness, the provision for old age, for burial, the arbitration clauses, 
of such a society ; but the provision for relief under false imprison- 
ment, whilst it indicates a period of social turbulence and self-will 
which seems foreign to us, as well as that for helping to enforce 
awards, show also features which we should be rather inclined 
nowadays to attribute to a Trade Society than to a Friendly one, and 
which Mr. Tidd Pratt would hardly sanction. 


(1) The almost complete equality of the sexes in our old guilds is most remarkable. 
Many of the ordinances are signed by as many women as men. 

(2) A similar provision for visiting and comforting brothers and sisters in prison 
occurs in the guild of St. Leonard, Lynn, and several others. 
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Numberless examples show that relief in simple distress, when 
incurred without guilt—often in the express form of a provision 
against want of work—was a constant object of the guilds in 
question. This may be already inferred from the ordinances of the 
Garlekhith guild, but the very next ones comprised in Mr. Toulmin 
Smith’s volume, those of the guild of St. Katherine, Aldersgate, 
provide that—‘If it so befall that any of the brotherhood fall in 
poverty, or be anientised (Fr anéanti) through eld, that he may not 
help himself, or through any other chance, through fire or water, 
thieves or sickness, or any other haps, so it be not on himself alone, 
through his own wretchedness,’ he is to receive 1s. 2d. a week; 
whilst loans are also authorised to be made out of the box to the 
members, on pledge or surety. Here we have clearly a provision 
for simple poverty, if undeserved. 

In the next brotherhood—that of Saints Fabian and Sebastian, 
Aldersgate, London (connected, like the last, with the Church of 
St. Botolph),—we have in the same terms the like provisions as to 
poverty, old age, &c., with a further one, that if the distressed 
member be ‘ young enough to work,’ and ‘hath nought of his own 
to help himself with,’ the brethren shall help him ‘each man with 
a portion ’—the palpable equivalent of a modern trade society’s 
‘donation benefit ;” and the like rule as to loans out of ‘the box,’ 
with a proviso that no one is to borrow but a member ; and a rule for 
the expulsion of any member of ‘ wicked fame.’ Similar provisions 
for relief, expressly devised for the able-bodied and unemployed, 
occur in many other guilds. In that of the “ Blessed Virgin Mary 
of Kingston-upon-Hull” (1357), if any brother of the guild, or 
unmarried sister, ‘ being young and able to work, has through mishap 
become so poor that help is needed,’ he or she is to be paid out 
of the goods of the guild ten shillings, as ‘a free grant for one year.’ 
But if for any ‘cause that may be excused,’ he cannot repay it 
within one year, he may keep it for a second and a third, and ‘if at 
the end of the third year he is unable to earn back, beyond what is 
his own, the ten shillings, with an increase, then the money shall be 
wholly released to him ’—a charitable statute of limitations which 
debtors would probably be rather apt to plead. The same guild 
explicitly provides maintenance for life for members ‘ infirm, bowed, 
blind, dumb, deaf, maimed, or sick,’ and maintenance (sevenpence a 
week) for others ‘so borne down by any other mishap’ that they 
have not the means to live. The guild of Corpus Christi, of the 
same place (1358), has similar provisions for loans releasable after 
three years to brothers or sisters, to enable them to follow their 
callings, and also for the maintenance of the afflicted, the figure in 
each case being double the former one, viz., twenty shillings for the 
loans, fourteen pence for weekly maintenance. So with the guilds of 
St. Benedict and of the Fullers of Lincoln, &c. Passing over many 
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other guilds which likewise provide in various ways for the relief 
of poor members, we should not overlook the touching return from 
“the Poor Men’s Guild of St. Austin,” Norwich, begun by them in 
1380, ‘in help and amendment of their poor parish church.’ The 
help to the church consists, however, only in the providing yearly a 
light in honour of St. Austin, and hearing mass on the day when it 
is offered. The main object is really self-help; besides burial for 
deceased brethren and sisters, and masses for their souls, an allow- 
ance of threepence per week for any brother or sister who may ‘ fall 
in any poverty or sickness, or any other mischief, by the sending of 
Christ, and he may not help himself with his own goods, and he 
may not have noughi to sustain himself.’ 

This provision for the relief of poverty forms in particular an 
almost essential element of what might be termed social trade-guilds, 
composed mainly or exclusively of members of the same trade— 
bodies which would pass as naturally into craft-guilds as the friendly 
societies of Liverpool shipwrights or Sheffield saw-grinders have 
passed into trade societies. Among the first instances of these in 
Mr. Toulmin’s Smith’s volume are those of the “ Peltyers” (furriers), 
Tailors, &c., of Norwich. Ameng the Peltyers—who show great 
particularity as to religious observances—if any ‘ brother or sister, 
by God’s sending, fall in mischief or misease, and have nought to 
help himself, he shall have alms of every brother and sister every 
week lasting his mischief, a farthing, of which farthings he shall 
have fourteen pence, and the remnant go to catelle (stock ?). But if 
it be his folly he shall nought have of the alms.’ Among the 
Tailors any member who ‘falls at mischief, in poverty, crooked, 
blind’—except ‘he be a thief proved’—is to have sevenpence a 
week. In the Carpenters’ guild, of the same city; if any brother or 
sister ‘ fall into any mischief or poverty, by God’s sending, and by 
any chance of the world, and not by his own folly nor riotous living, 
and he may not with his craft nor with his goods help himself,’ he 
shall have a farthing a week from every other member ‘lasting his 
mischief.’ But ‘for no ordinance that herein is made, nor by no 
manner of colour of this guild, they shall make no maintenance nor 
confederacy against the king’s right nor the common law, nor do no 
prejudice to no manner of man.’ Not only is it obvious that the 
most elaborate trade society could be built upon rules such as those 
of the Norwich tailors and carpenters, but I strongly suspect that 
the cautious provision above quoted from the latter implies that the 
carpenters’ guild really was one. 

A group of guilds from Lynn, besides showing us provisions 
against those casualties which specially afflict a seafaring population, 
—e.g., in that of St. Thomas of Canterbury (1376), an ordinance that 
“what man or woman of this fraternite that falle in povert thorow losse 
on the se, or thorow fire or any manere othir, sond (sent) of God, alle 
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the bretheryn and sisteryn of this gild shal ben gadred (gathered) 
in fere, and helpyn hym with a portion of here katel (their chattels) 
up here pavere (up to their power),”—exhibit to us, moreover, a 
feature which has been one of the worst of charges against trade 
societies in modern times, but which will be found to recur repeatedly 
in the guilds of the fourteenth century, and to be openly avowed 
without apparently the least sense of evil or fear of blame. The 
Shipmen’s guild, for instance, provides that “qwo so discuretz 
(discovereth) ye counseyl of ye gylde of yis fraternite to any straunge 
man or wymman, xal paye to ye lyht ii ston of wax or lese 
(lose) ye fraternite tyl he may have grace.” Nor must it be 
inferred, from the last instance being taken from among the social 
craft-guilds, that this enforcement of secrecy was confined in any- 
wise to such. The same feature occurs in many guilds of a purely 
social type, such as those of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, 
also of Lynn; in another guild of St. Thomas, in that of St. Mary, 
and that of St. George the Martyr, all of the same town; of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and St. Edmund, Bishop’s Lynn; St. 
Nicholas, West or Peter’s Lynn’; St. Peter’s, Oxburgh (1378) ; St. 
John Baptist, York (1388), &e. 

Perhaps the fiercest jealousy of the disclosure of guild secrets is 
shown in the ordinances of the guild of the “Blessed Mary,” of 
Chesterfield (1218), a body, indeed, more political than social. The 
members swear “to uphold the rights of the Church,” to “take care 
for the rights of the lord of the place,” and “to guard all their liberties, 
within town and without town, and to give trusty help thereto when- 
ever it may be needed.” Every brother, “in every strait and 
trouble,” is to “ have the help of his brethren towards defending him- 
self, in due course of law, against any adversary whomsoever ;” and 
if he has undergone damage, or loss, or cost, for the common welfare 
of the guild or the liberties of the town, the brethren are “to make 
good to him all such damages,” and “with others in the town,” to 
“ give him counsel and help;” whilst “the alderman, with the counsel 
and help of the brethren,” is to “uphold and defend all liberties 
belonging to the town against all disturbers or hinderers of these 
liberties.”' «* Whoever makes known the affairs of the guild, and 
it is proved by two brethren, shall be put out as perjured, and his 
example shall be held up to everlasting scorn.’’(!) The charitable 
provisions fall here rather into the background. Help to brethren in 
case of “heavy loss,” whether by fire, by murrain, by robbery, or by 
any other mishap, so it be not through their own “lust, or gluttony, 
or dice-play, or other folly,” seems confined to three acts of relief, 
of twopence a-piece from each member. But if a brother, “through 
age, or loss of limb, or leprosy, comes to so great want that he cannot 


(1) A very strong esprit de corps, though without political character, is also visible in 
the guild of the Palmers of Ludlow (1284). 
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support himself,” he is to be supplied with needful food by brethren 
who are able, or to be found a place in some house of religion. A 
remarkable, but not a singular characteristic of this guild is, that its 
goods were to be “improved ” as much as possible by those who kept 
them—.c., profitably invested on personal security. The guild of 
the Smiths of Chesterfield, united in 1387 with that of the Holy 
Cross, is less ambitious, but, true still to the militant character of the 
town, provides that if “any of the brethren, by some hapless chance, 
and not through his own folly, is cast into prison, all his brethren 
are bound to do what they can to get him freed, and to defend him.” 
It is curious to remark in these rules one which more than anticipates 
that privilege of the modern Friendly Society, by which (see sec. 
23 of 18 and 19 Vict. c. 63) debts due to the society by any 
officer who may die or become bankrupt, or against whom executions 
may be levied, are to be paid out of his estate before any others—the 
Chesterfield smiths providing that “when any one has borrowed any 
money from the guild, either to traffic with or for his own use” 
(words, by the way, which imply that the guild was also a lending 
society), “if he dies intestate, his goods shall be held bound to the 
guild, to pay what is owing to it, and shall not be touched or 
sequestrated until full payment has been made to the guild.” As 
instances of the sanctions assigned to these rules, we may mention 
that with the Chesterfield smiths, “suspension, denunciation, and 
excommunication, without any contradiction, cavil, or appeal,” 
were (over and above loss of wax and money) the penalties not only 
for omission to pay debts due to the guild, but for a member “setting 
himself against the brethren,” “gainsaying”’ any ordinance, “ not 
abiding by what has been ordained by the elder father and greater 
part of the guild.” The company of one “deemed excommunicate ” 
was to be “shunned by all.” No wicked trades’ union of later times 
could deal more stringently with offending members. 

Although it may be gathered from what has been shown already 
that the form of association embodied in these guilds and fraternities 
extended itself throughout all classes, there is one which shows in 
a marked manner what a thoroughly democratic spirit might 
animate them. It is that of St. Michael on the Hill, Lincoln, founded 
1350. Whoever seeks to be admitted into the fraternity, being of 
the same estate as the brethren and sisters who founded it—namely, 
of the estate of common and middling people (de statu commuiunm et 
mediocrium virorum), must be faithful, and bear his share of the 
common burthens; and “whereas this guild was from the first 
ordained and begun by common and middling folk (quod cum frater- 
nitas predicta fuit a principio ejusdem ordinata et incepta ex viris com- 
munibus et mediocribus), it is ordained that no one of the rank of mayor 


(1) See also in this respect, amongst others, the guilds of St. Benedict and of the 
Resurrection of Lincoln. 
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or bailiff shall become a brother of the guild, unless he is found to 
be of humble, good, and honest conversation, and is admitted by the 
choice and common assent of the brethren and sisters of the guild ; 
and none such shall meddle in any matter, unless specially summoned, 
nor shall such a one take on himself any office in the guild. . . . And 
no one shall have any claim to office in this guild on account of the 
honour and dignity of his personal rank.” There is something very 
refreshing in such evidences of the sturdy self-reliance of our “common 
and middling folk” in the fourteenth century. 

In three other returns from Lincoln—those of the “ Fullers,” 
“Tailors,” and ‘“Tylers”—although, as Mr. T. Smith points out, 
not made in answer to the writ for returns from craft-guilds, it 
is impossible to mistake the trade-society character. The Fullers, 
founded 1297, regulate the modes of work. None of the craft is to 
“work in the trough” or “at the wooden bar with a woman, unless 
the wife of a master, or her handmaid.” Dealings with non-union- 
ists :—“‘If a stranger to the city comes in, he may, upon giving a 
penny to the wax, work among the brethren and sisters, and his 
name shall be written on their roll’’ Taking cognizance of appren- 
ticeships :—“‘ If any wishes to learn the craft, no one shall teach it 
to him until he has given twopence to the wax.” Nay, we find in 
this guild even to the Saturday half-holiday :—*“ None of them shall 
work after dinner on Saturdays,” nor, indeed, on Church festivals. 
The Tailors’ Guild (1328) is rather one of masters in the craft, who 
are growing into employers. “If any master of the guild takes any 
one to live with him as an apprentice, . . . the apprentice shall pay 
two shillings to the guild, or his master for him, or else the master 
shall lose his guildship.” “If any master of the craft keeps any 
lad, or sewer of another master, for one day after he has well known 
that the lad wrongly left his master, and that they had not parted 
in a friendly and reasonable manner, he shall pay a stone of wax.” 
“Tf any master of the craft employs any lad as a sewer, that sewer 
shall pay sixpence, or his master for him.” The Tylers (1346) provide 
that “if any brother does anything underhanded, and with ill will, 
by which another will be wronged in working his craft, he shall 
pay to the guild a pound of wax, without any room for grace,” and 
that “no tyler nor poyntour shall stay in the city unless he enters 
the guild.” Could anything more trades-unionish be imagined ? 
Yet side by side with these provisions we find purely “ friendly” 
ones for the burial of members, soul-candles, the helping of pilgrims, 
(a not uncommon provision, and one which by the way is probably 
the original of what is now termed donation to “travellers,” or 
“tramps,” or sometimes simply “tramp-money”’—i.e., relief to 
members going in search of work), the giving of ale to the poor, &c. 
So little new is it that “trade” and “benefit” purposes should be 
combined! So strange would it have seemed to our forefathers five 
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or six centuries ago that any one object of mutual help should have 
to be legally divorced from any other! 

I will now turn to some of the craft-guilds proper, to give further 
evidence of what is, indeed, notorious to every student, and yet too 
often forgotten, that the same attempts to regulate labour and its 
guilds, the same so-called interferences with its freedom, which are 
now laid to the charge of the working class, were formerly not only 
carried on by their employers (then, probably, it is true, all real 
craftsmen themselves), but sanctioned and enforced on behalf 
of the latter by the community. At Bristol, for instance, the 
ordinances of “the masters and good men of the craft of Fullers” 
are found embodied in a charter of confirmation under the seal 
of the mayor and commonalty of the town. Under these, four 
good men of the craft are to be chosen every year, to oversee and 
present ‘all manner of defects which hereafter shall be found touch- 
ing the said craft .... and likewise to keep watch over the servants 
and workmen of the same craft, within the franchise of Bristol, so 
that the said servants and workmen shou/d not take more wages than of 
old time is accustomed and ordained The masters of the craft 
shall not give more to the men of the said craft than 4d. a-day, 
beginning from the first Monday in Lent till the feast of St. Michael 
then next ensuing, and from the said feast of St. Michael till the 
same Monday in Lent, 3d. a-day If any of the masters pays 
more to the workmen than is above ordained, he shall be fined each 
time 2s., that is to say, 12d. to the commonalty, and 12d. to the craft. 
And if the men take more from the masters, they shall pay each time 12d.; 
that is to say, 6d. to the commonalty, and 6d. to the craft. And if 
the men are rebels or contrarious, and will not work, then the four 
masters shall have power to take them before the mayor and Court of 
Gihald of the town, to be there dealt with according to law and 
reason. And, moreover, the said servants shall work and rest in their 
craft, as well by night as by day, all the year, as has of old time been 
accustomed.” 

Then come provisions directed not against the working men of the 
town, but against outside competitors. ‘ Whereas certain merchants 
of Bristol have been used aforetime to have some of their clothes 
fulled in divers parts of the country round about;” but the said 
clothes ‘cannot be set to sale by reason of their defects, without 
great amendment and work by the fullers of Bristol 
of the craft shall full or amend any cloth which has been thus fulled 
out of the town, under penalty of 6s. 8d.; that is to say, 40d. to the 
commonalty, and 40d. to the craft.” Very like stonemasons of the 
nineteenth century refusing to work on stone dressed at the quarry. 

The guild of the Tailors of Exeter, the history of whose feuds with 
the corporation forms an interesting portion of Mr. Toulmin Smith’s 
work, exhibits to us the institution in its later form, when the master- 
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craftsman element was quite predominant, and a money qualification 
was annexed to it. The ordinances were sanctioned in the 22nd year 
of Edward IV. (1482-3), and again in the 2nd Henry VIII. (1510-11). 
They ordain that “ every person that ys privilage [d] with the crafte 
aforesayde, that ys of the waylore” (i.e. value) “of xx Ji of goodes, 
and aboffe, schalbe of M.ys ffeleschipe and clothinge.” The yearly 
contribution of such a member is 12d., besides his livery, and a 
silver spoon on admittance, but a “ yowte brodere ” (out-brother) not 
privileged of the fraternity pays only 6d. yearly. For the yearly 
feast at St. John’s day every “ schoppe-holder of the forsayd ffeles- 
chyppe and crafte” must pay 8d. and his offering; every servant 
receiving wages, 6d.; every out-brother, 4d. Every servant of 
the craft taking wages to the value of 20s. and above, must pay 
20d. to be a free sewer; no man of the craft is to set a new 
sewer “a-warcke” more than fifteen days without paying his 
20d. to be made free sewer, or else to find a surety, under a forfeiture 
of the same amount if “the same schopholder” so keeps a servant, 
being no free sewer “other than aforeseyd.” Any brother taking 
clothing of any lord, knight, or gentleman, out of the city without 
leave of the master and wardens, pays a penalty of 40s. at the first 
default, and is to be expelled at the second. So marked is the dis- 
tinction of ranks already within the guild, that at the quarterly 
feasts the free sewers only “take the relef of the mete and drinke 
that the fforsayde m[aster]| and shopholderis levyth,” and yet must 
pay a penny to the welfare of the fraternity. No craftsman is to 
“hold” more than three servants and one apprentice without license 
from the master and wardens. The indenture of every apprentice must 
be enrolled, and he must pay a silver spoon and a breakfast to the master 
and wardens when he becomes a freeman. Every person who is made 
free of the craft by “redemption” must pay 20s. fine and a break- 
fast, and can take but one servant the first year, two the second, the 
third three, and an apprentice. The oath of the craftsman is long and 
curious, and lets us behind the scenes of fifteenth century tailoring. 
He must obey the master and wardens; must ‘not discover the 
counsel of the brotherhood or of the craft ;’ must ‘not suffer nor 
counsel any foreigner to dwell within the franchise’ of the craft, 
but ‘shall warn the master and wardens thereof ;’ shall ‘cover no 
foreign stranger in nowise under’ his franchise, ‘ to use this craft 
nor none other occupation within this city to his own proper avail ;’ 
shall show the indentures of every apprentice, and at the end of his 
term bring them to the master and wardens; shall ‘ hire no man of 
this craft out of his house;’ shall ‘withdraw’ no man’s apprentice or 
servant ; shall take no shop till admitted by the master and wardens 
‘good and able to occupy shopping;’ shall not ‘procure nor 
excite’ to ‘ withdraw’ from the master or a brother craftsman ‘ any 
of their customers;’ shall not ‘refuse nor forsake the fellowship ;’ 
VOL. VI. N.S. EE 
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shall keep all rules and ordinances of the craft; on his death, give 
part of his goods to the maintaining of the brotherhood,—and sue 
no brother craftsman without license of the master. The oath of the 
‘free brother’ pledges him not to implead a brother craftsman 
without leave of the master and wardens ; not to deliver his livery 
to ‘any brother that has forfeited against the fraternity,’ or to any 
other person before the year is out; to pay dues; if he knows 
‘any brother of this fraternity that hath done his duties well and 
truly to the fraternity, come or fall to poverty by the visitation of 
God or by casual adventure, so that he has not whereof to live,’ to 
be ‘helping and counselling’ with all his power, so that the poor 
brother may have of the alms of the fraternity 10d. a week, and if 
he has been master, 1s. 2d. ; and, finally, to leave something by will 
‘in supportation of the priest and poor men’ of the fraternity. 
Other ordinances give contributions for ‘the finding of a priest,’ 
12d. a year for seven years for those of the ‘masters’ fellowship,’ 
8d. for ‘shopholders of the yeomen fellowship,’ and 4d. for ‘ free 
sewers, (the payment of which last was afterwards made quarterly) ; 
fix (1516) the form of the admission of shopholders, place all past 
masters on ‘the council of the craft,’ and fix the quorum of the 
council; and again, (1531) ‘allow the widow of a tailor to keep as 
many servants as she will to work for her during her widowhood, 
she paying scot and lot, and carrying on the trade, but under a 
penalty of 3s. 3d. on both the mistress and every servant, if the 
latter be found to work for themselves or any one but their mistress, 
—a provision which shows how burthensome the guild system was 
already becoming. 

Some interesting examples are given by Mr. Smith of the control 
exercised by the guild over masters and workmen. We find three 
cases of complaint by customers, chiefly of the wasting of materials 
given by them to make up; one also of want of skill. In the first 
ease the guild decides, on inspection of the “patrons of blacke 
paper,” that there was no waste; in the second, that there was, 
adjudging the craftsman to pay for the cloth and keep the “ gowne ;”’ 
in the third, that there was both waste and spoiling of the garment; 
but the workman never having been admitted of the craft, the 
customer was left to his legal remedy. Then there are complaints 
by one craftsman against another; disputes, referred to the arbitra- 
ment of the master and wardens. A complaint by a servant (i. ¢., 
working tailor) against his master, that, in chastisi..g him, the latter 
bruised his arm and broke his head; for which the master and 
wardens adjudge the master to pay for his servant’s ‘leech-craft,’ 
his board for a month, 15s. damages, and 20d. fine to the guild; and 
lastly, proceedings against an unruly member of the guild, who, after 
swearing to it, renounced his oath before the mayor, was sued for 
perjury, but, on a compromise, re-sworn, yet persisted in absenting 
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himself from ‘dirges, masses, and other duties;’ so that at last 
the master and wardens fetched him out of his house, and brought 
him to Tailors’ Hall, and there put him in a pair of stocks, and there 
kept him by the space of a day and a night; after which he was 
released on finding two sureties for £20 for his good behaviour. 
Sharper work this, than a trades’ union may venture upon now- 
adays with a recalcitrant member. 

The Cordwainers’ Guild of Exeter appears to have been a much 
more humble-minded body than the Tailors’. Its ordinances, con- 
firmed by the corporation of the city in 1481, like those of the 
Fullers of Bristol, give the half of almost all penalties to the city, 
allow no craftsman to hold a shop within the jurisdiction of the city 
unless a freeman; and provide even that the powers of the guild are 
to be yearly surrendered and re-granted. The constitution of the 
guild is, however, less aristocratic than that of the Tailors—for 
instance, of the four wardens who are to be yearly elected, two are to 
be ‘shopholders’ and two ‘journeymen.’ If any shopholder set a 
stranger ‘“a-worke” for a month, the stranger must pay fourpence, 
for which the master is to be responsible. No craftsman is to set a 
man a-work that is retained in another’s service under a penalty of 
6s. 8d. Masters are also responsible for payments due by their 
servants ‘ for the sustentation of the priest and the chapel.’—The 
ordinances of the Bakers’ guild come before us also in a corporation 
charter of 1483, and show a like halving of penalties with the city, 
the court of which is also to pronounce on forfeitures. We have 
similar, if not identical, provisions to such as we have seen already, 
as to payments for setting to work persons not apprenticed to the 
craft, against enticing away apprentices or “yearly” servants. All 
corn is to be ground at the city mills, and search made at hucksters’ 
houses for ‘ foreign bread’ brought in, which is to be forfeited. No 
man is ‘to set up the craft of baking’ within the city or suburbs, 
unless a freeman, and admitted by the master and wardens of the 
guild. In one case a price is fixed ; ‘horse-loaves’ are to be made 
two for a penny, and ‘ of clean beans.’ 

In no instance, perhaps, does the union of trade and friendly, 
and, indeed, also municipal, purposes come out so perspicuously as in 
the statutes of one of the most remarkable of all our guilds, that of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, of which the text has been twice printed, 
but of which Mr. Smith gives a translation. These statutes, belong- 
ing to the end of the thirteenth century (made, 1283; confirmed, 
1284), show us an amalgamation of all the trades in the town. They 
are ordained “so that, where many bodies are gathered together in 
one place, they may become one, and have a common order, and in 
the dealings of one toward another have a strong and hearty good- 
will.” All separate guilds previously existing in the borough are 
put an end to, their goods being handed over to the new guild; 
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no other guild is to be allowed, and “all shall be as members 
having one head, one in counsel, one body, strong and friendly.” 
Here, by the side of provisions for help to “ whoever shall fall 
into old age or poverty, or into hopeless sickness, and has no 
means of his own ;” for dowries to the daughters of poor brethren ; 
for the burial of poor brethren; for the help of brethren “ charged 
on a matter of life and limb, outside the borough ”—or, again, of 
purely sanitary provisions, against the admission of lepers into the 
borough, or the creating of nuisances—we find the strictest trade 
rules. None is to be admitted to the guild, except the sons and 
daughters of guildmen, without paying at least 40s. No one is to 
grind wheat or other grain in hand-mills, except through urgent 
need. No one but a brother of the guild can buy wool, hides, or 
skins to resell; or cut cloths, except stranger merchants in the course 
of trade; no brother of the guild must share profits with a stranger 
merchant, or take money from him for his trade. Butchers are not 
to buy wool or hides. Hucksters are not to buy provisions before a 
given hour; goods are not to be forestalled, nor wool or hides “ un- 
reasonably ingrossed.” No skinner, glover, or other person is to cut 
wool from skins between Whitsuntide and Michaelmas. ‘ Whoever 
buys a lot of herrings” shall share them at cost price with the neigh- 
bours present ; no woman is to buy more than a chaldron of oats at a 
time for brewing; no one is to have more than two pair of mill- 
stones; but, conversely, no brother is to go shares with another in 
less than a half-quarter of skins, half a ton of hides, and two stones 
of wool. Damages are to be paid if any are misled by false top 
samples. Tanned leather is to be sold in open market. Out-dwelling 
brethren are not to buy up victuals coming by ship to the town. 
Prices and dues are fixed—the share of the miller in grain and malt, 
the price of mutton and ale, the charges for carrying wine casks. 
Whoever betrays the counsel of the guild shall, for the first time, be 
“‘ punished as the alderman and others think fit;” the second time, 
“put out of the guild for a year and a day ;” the third time, shall 
“lose the guildship for ever,” and thus, “not only in this borough, 
but throughout the realm . . . become an outlaw and infamous.” 
The Guild Merchant of Worcester exhibits to us in its ordinances 
of 1466-7 what such amalgamations as that of Berwick became two 
centuries later. It is almost entirely municipal, but exhibits still as 
minute an interference with trade as any of the pure trade guilds 
may have done, out of which no doubt it arose, and which still main- 
tained themselves under it, but shows that new trade organisations 
were already springing up outside of it. The 57th ordinance pro- 
vides that no tiler called a “ hillyer ” of the city, nor any other in- 
habitant, shall compel a ‘ tiler-stranger, coming to the city, to serve 
at his rule and assignment, but that he may take by the day as he 
and the party with whom he shall work may accord ;’ that the tilers 
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of the city ‘set no parliament among them, to make any of them to 
be as a master, and all other tilers to be as his servants and at his 
commandment, but that every tiler be free to come and go, to work 
with every man and citizen freely as they may accord.’ But so 
little is this provision connected with any principle against “ restraint 
of trade” that the very next rule provides, ‘if any man of the said 
city make or labour for any other persons than for a man of the said 
city, that then he forfeit his franchise.’ And it is also generally 
provided that any person ‘ desiring to hold craft as a master’ in the 
city or suburbs is to apply to the wardens of the craft, and be dealt 
with by them ‘as reason and conscience will, after the custom of 
their craft,’ as well for his entry as for yearly payment to their 
pageants and lights; and that in like manner any journeymen 
strangers, after the first fortnight, are to be spoken with by the 
wardens or keepers of their craft, and to be contributories to their 
pageants and lights as other journeymen. 

From Worcester comes also the latest document on the subject 
contained in Mr. Smith’s volume—the “ orders and by-laws made 
and ordeyned”’ by the company of the Joiners and Carpenters, con- 
firmed by two justices of assize in 1723, as were also two further 
ordinances as late as 1793. Here we find a penalty for making 
deceitful work,—for taking an apprentice for less than seven years,— 
for taking a child or young man to teach him the trade without 
binding him apprentice,—for selling an apprentice, é.c., assigning over 
his indentures to another,—for inveigling away a journeyman or ser- 
vant from a freeman of the company; rules as to who may keep two 
“upprentices or only one, and within what time before the expiration 
of an apprenticeship the master may take another apprentice. The 
rules provide “ who shall not be free of the company for less than 
20s.,”,— who shall be set to work by a freeman of the company ;” 
40s. a month penalty is due for using the trade of a joiner or 
carpenter, not having served a seven years’ apprenticeship and being 
free of the company, except as a servant or journeyman with a free- 
man. Every freeman must enter his journeymen’s names in the 
company’s book, paying 1s., under penalty of 5s. Wherever any 
freeman buys any parcel of timber or boards coming to the city to be 
sold, and fit for either craft, every freeman may have a share therein, 
not exceeding a third, at cost price, on request and paying ready 
money, under penalty of 20s. for refusing to share. The spirit of this 
rule, as well as of that of the Berwick guild as to sharing a load of 
herrings with one’s neighbours, is exactly the same as that of the 
rules of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, requirmg members 
who take piecework to share equally any surplus made with all 
members working on the job. 

One point, lastly, must not be overlooked. Whilst our Friendly 
Societies’ Acts limit to one acre the land that may be held by such 
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societies, and that only for a place of meeting—and Trade Societies 
have not even this privilege—we find many of the guilds mentioned 
in Mr. Smith’s volume holding houses and lands, sometimes appa- 
rently to a large amount, and deriving much of their income from 
this source—e.g., the Guilds of St. Fabian and St. Sebastian, London, 
the Smiths of Chesterfield, the Palmers of Ludlow, the Guild of the 
Holy Cross of Stratford-on-Avon, the Guild-merchant and two other 
guilds of Coventry, &c. And this was exclusive of their “ Guild- 
halls,” such as the “ Hanshouse ” of Beverley, or “ ‘Tailors’ Hall” 
at Exeter; or, again, the London livery companies, with their estates 
and halls, afford a similar instance of the same kind. 

The details above given (which are very far from exhausting the 
varied interest of the volume referred to) will, I trust, show how 
rooted amongst us—nay, amongst those who in the fourteenth 
century openly styled themselves the “ common and middling folk” 
of our country—is the habit of association for mutual relief and 
help; how manifold were the shapes which it took amongst us many 
centuries ago, and in how many instances we may recognise the 
present in the past. True it is, indeed, that as respects trade and 
industry, a great change has come over us. Instead of the guild 
uniting together, with more or less of equality, the different members 
of a given craft, the “ master” distinguished only, in theory at least, 
from the “servant” by superiority of skill, the “servant,” at the 
end of a certain period of apprenticeship, passing regularly, with 
more or less of difficulty and expense, into the master, we have, on 
the one hand, the great capitalist employer—perhaps with no prac- 
tical experience in the actual labour, or any one, perhaps, of the 
many labours which he financially directs, with no common interest 
with any other employers, unless it be that of keeping his workmen 
at bay—on the other, the workers, in their tens, their hundreds, 
their thousands, brought constantly together in their work, bound 
together by common conditions of employment, residence, life, tend- 
ing as necessarily to organisation as the concentration of capital in 
few hands tends to an individualism which brooks no outer control. 
The slightest reflection will show us that whatever might remain 
of the old guild system must have lingered with the workers; I 
think Mr. Toulmin Smith’s work shows clearly how much of it has 
done so. Above all, the most cursory perusal of it will show that 
the union of so-called trade and friendly purposes, which learned 
Commissioners in our days have treated as a shrewd device of modern 
trades-unions’ leaders to find favour for their own organisations, was 
simply the rule of friendly associations composed of members of a 
single trade. Whether this fact, once clearly grasped, does not 
afford some aid towards future legislation, is a question on which at 
some future time I may, perhaps, have to say a few words, and which, 
in the meantime, I commend to the consideration of my readers. 
J. M. Lupiow. 
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Part I.—Torems anp ToTeMisM. 


Few traditions respecting the primitive condition of mankind are 
more remarkable, and perhaps none are more ancient, than those that 
have been preserved by Sanchoniatho; or rather, we should say, that 
are to be found in the fragments ascribed to that writer by Eusebius. 
They present us with an outline of the earlier stages of human pro- 
gress in religious speculation, which is shown by the results of 
modern inquiry tc be wonderfully correct. They tell us for instance 
that ‘‘the first ‘men consecrated the plants shooting out of the 
earth, and judged them gods, and worshipped them upon whom 
they themselves lived, and all their posterity, and all before them, 
and to these they made their meat and drink offerings.” They 
further tell us that the first men’ believed the heavenly bodies to 
be animals, only differently shaped and circumstanced from any 
on the earth. “There were certain animals which had no sense, 
out of which were begotten intelligent animals . ... and they 
were formed alike in the shape of an egg. Thus shone out Mot 
[the luminous vault of heaven ?], the sun, and the moon, and the 
less and the greater stars.” Next they relate, in an account of 
the successive generations of men, that in the first generation the 
way was found out of taking food from trees; that, in the second, 
men, having suffered from droughts, began to worship the Sun— 
the Lord of heaven; that in the third, Light, Fire, and Flame 
[conceived as persons] were begotten; that in the fourth giants 
appeared ; while in the fifth “‘ men were named from their mothers” 
because of the uncertainty of male parentage, this generation being 
distinguished also by the introduction of “ pillar” worship. It was 
not till the twelfth generation that the gods appeared that figure 
most in the old mythologies, such as Kronos, Dagon, Zeus, Belus, 
Apollo, and Typhon; and then the queen of them all was the Bull- 
headed Astarte. The sum of the statements is, that men first 
worshipped plants; next the heavenly bodies, supposed to be 
animals; then “ pillars” (the emblems of the Procreator) ; and, last 
of all, the anthropomorphic gods. Not the least remarkable state- 
ment is, that in primitive times there was kinship through mothers 
only, owing to the uncertainty of fatherhood." 

In the inquiry we are entering upon we shall have to contemplate, 


(1) Sanchoniatho’s “ Pheenician History,” by the Right Rev. R. Cumberland. London, 
1720, pp. 2, 3, 23 et seg. Eusebius, Prapar. Evangel. Lib. i. cap. 10. 
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more or less closely, all the stages of evolution above specified. ‘The 
subjects of the inquiry are Totems and Totem-gods, or, speaking 
generally, animal and vegetable gods; and the order of the exposi- 
tion is as follows :—First, we shall explain with some detail what 
Totems are, and what are their usual concomitants; showing how 
far they have, or have recently had, a place among existing tribes 
of men; and we shall throw what light we can on the intellectual 
condition of men in, what we may call, the Totem stage of develop- 
ment. Next we shall exemine the evidence which goes to show that_ 
the ancient nations came, in pre-historic times, through the Totem 
stage, having animals and plants, and the heavenly bodies conceived 
as animals, for gods before the anthropomorphic gods appeared, and 
shall consider the explanations that have been offered of that 
evidence. The conclusion we shall reach is that the hypothesis 
that the ancient nations came through the Totem stage, satisfies all 
the conditions of a sound hypothesis.' 

Torems.—The first thing to be explained is the Totem. The word 
has come into use from its being the name given by certain tribes of 
American Indians to the animal or plant which, from time imme- 
morial, each of the tribes has had as its sacred or consecrated animal 
or plant. A proper understanding, however, of what the Totem is 
cannot be conveyed in a sentence, or reached otherwise than by 
studying the accounts we have of Totems among different tribes of 
men; and, therefore, for behoof of those who are not familiar with 
these accounts, we must go somewhat into details. Unfor- 
tunately, Totems have not yet been studied with much care. They 
have been regarded as being curious rather than important ; 
and, in consequence, some points relating to them are unexplained. 


(1) While the materials we have bearing on this subject are deemed worthy of being 
submitted for consideration, the investigation is yet far from being complete, and its com- 
pletion will demand the co-operation of many. In the inquiry as here exhibited, it will 
be seen that several persons have given assistance. Did our hypothesis not seem sound, 
we should not propound it ; but, be it understood, it is submitted as an hypothesis only, 
in the hope that it may be tested by others better qualified for such investigations. The 
ancient mythologies have been so often crossed upon one another, interfused, and in 
appearance confounded with the intermixtures, intercommunications, and varying deve- 
lopments of the tribes of men who initiated them and modified them in successive 
generations, that it may appear a hopeless task to endeavour to throw new light upon 
them, still more hopeless to trace them to their beginnings. The only chance of dealing 
with them successfully, however, is to make them the subject of an hypothesis; and 
though some may think the chance too small to justify the labour—that this species of 
inquiry should be excluded from human endeavour—we do not at all agree with them. 
Their opinion is opposed by the lessons taught by the history of scientific discovery. 
These show that the inquirer who has facts to go upon should never despair ; that in 
such a case as the present even a failure is a step of progress as demonstrating a line along 
which the truth does not lie—one more key on the bunch to be labelled as unsuited to 
the lock. A negative result may forward an investigation. Whether we have hit the 
truth or not, we trust we have at least been preparing ‘the way for those who in the 
fulness of time will reach it. . 
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As it is, we know that they prevail among two distinct groups of 
tribes—the American Indians, already mentioned, and the aborigines 
of Australia. Many more instances of their prevalence, it may be 
believed, will yet be brought to light. In the meantime it is some 
compensation for the incompleteness of the accounts that we can 
thoroughly trust them, as the Totem has not till now got itself mixed 
up with speculations, and accordingly the observers have been unbi- 
assed. 

1. Totems or Kobongs in Australiaa—We have an account of these 
from the pen of Sir George Grey, who says the natives represent 
their family names as having been derived from some vegetable or 
animal common in the district they inhabited. Each family adopts 
as its sign, or Kobong—a word which is the equivalent of Totem, 
and means, literally, a friend or protector—the animal or vegetable 
after which it is named. The families here referred to are not 
families in our sense of the word, but stock-tribes, or tribes of 
descent, as appears from the following statement :— 


‘* The natives are divided into certain great families, all the members of which 
bear the same name as a family or second name. The principal branches of 
these families, so far as I have been able to ascertain, are the Ballaroke, Tdon- 
darup, Ngotak, Nagarnook, Nogonyuk, Mongalung, and Narrangur. But in 
different districts the members of these families give a local name to the one to 
which they belong, which is understood in that district to indicate some par- 
ticular branch of the principal family. ‘The most common local names are 
Didaroke, Gwerrinjoke, Maleoke, Waddaroke, Djekoke, Kotejumeno, Namyungo, 
Yungaree. These family names are common over a great portion of the conti- 
nent; for instance, on the western coast, in a tract of country extending between 
four and five hundred miles in latitude, members of all these families are found. 
. . . The family names are perpetuated and spread through the country by the 
operation of two remarkable laws: Ist, that children (boys as well as girls) 
always take the family name of their mother ; 2nd, that a man cannot marry a 
woman of his own family name.” 


Sir George Grey elsewhere says that “the whole race is divided 
into tribes, more or less numerous according to circumstances, and 
designated from the localities they inhabit, for though universally 
a wandering race with respect to places of habitation, their wander- 
ings are circumscribed by certain well defined limits.” He further 
notices as “‘a most remarkable law,” that “which obliges families 
connected by blood on the female side to join for the purposes of 
defence and avenging crimes.”* 

From this statement it appears that we have in Australia certain 
great family or stock names, represented by persons in various local 
tribes; that the marriage law prevents any local tribe coming to 
consist entirely of persons of one name or stock; while the law of 
mutual defence and blood feud combines into what we may call 


(1) Grey’s “Travels in North-Western and Western Australia,” vol. ii. pp. 226 
et seg. ; and p. 230. 
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gentes, within the local tribes, all who have the same Totem and 
are of the same stock. This is clear from what follows imme- 
diately after the words last quoted, namely: “All their laws are 
principally made up of sets of obligations due from members of the 
same great family towards one another—which obligations of family 
names are much stronger than those of blood.” There are not only 
gentes within the local tribes, but the gentile bond is such as to 
constitute, in effect, a stock-tribe of all the gentes of the same 
family name, Totem, or Kobong, wherever they are situated. 

In the work just quoted, Sir George Grey refers to his “ Vocabu- 
lary of the Dialects of South-Western Australia,” as giving under 
each family name its derivations, as far as he could collect them from 
the statements of the natives. Unfortunately, he seems to have 
been able to collect the meaning in eight cases only, and we have 
been unable to enlarge the list.’ Subjoined are the derivations in 
the eight cases :— 

1. Ballaroke. Ballar-wak, Ballar, is given in the vocabulary as a 
very small species of Opossum, with this note: “Some natives say 
that the Ballaroke family derive their name from having in former 
times subsisted principally on this little animal.” Balla-ga-ra is 
also a species of opossum. 

2. Djin-be-nong-era, a species of duck. ‘The Ngo-taks formerly 
belonged to this class of birds, before they were changed into men.” 

3. Karbunga, a species of water-fowl ; the mountain duck. ‘“ The 
No-go-nyuks are said to be these birds transformed into men.” 

4. Kij-jin-broon, a species of water-fowl. ‘The Didaroke family, 
a branch of the Ngo-taks, are said to be these birds transformed 
into men.” 

5. Koo-la-ma, a species of water-fowl. ‘The Dtondarups (the 
second name in the list of family names) are said by the natives to 
be these birds transformed into men.” 

6. Kul-jak,a species of swan. “The family of the Ballar-waks 
are said to owe their origin to the transformation of these birds 
into men.” 

7. Nag-koom, a species of small fish. ‘ From subsisting in former 
times principally on this fish, the Nagarnook family are said to have 
obtained their name.” 

8. Nam-yum-go ; an emu, the local name for the Dtondarup family 
in the Varse district. 

In this imperfect list we have eight families, or branches of 
families, derived from beasts, birds, or fishes; and in five cases the 
statement that the tribesmen believe themselves to be of the stock 
of the bird or beast, and that their progenitors had been trans- 


(1) The linguists of the United States Exploring Expedition seem not to have paid 
attention to this subject. 
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formed into men. We have an Opossum tribe, an Emu tribe, a 
Swan tribe, a Duck tribe, a Fish tribe, and three water-fowl tribes ; 
and along with them, we have the general statement that all the 
tribes have Kobongs or Totems, animal or vegetable, after which 
they are named. ‘The Opossums are bound together by what may 
be called a common faith and numerous mutual rights and obliga- 
tions thence derived ; so are the Emus, Ducks, and Swans; the stock 
names being thereby perpetuated, while the persons having them are 
diffused throughout the country by the law which makes it incest 
for an Opossum to marry an Opossum, a Duck a Duck, and so on. 
No one has yet taken the trouble of making the inquiry, but our 
persuasion is that this Zofemism, as it has been called, will be found 
to prevail, or have prevailed, through the whole of Oceania. It is 
mentioned in the Report of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion’ that the great Deity of the Tahitians, Taaroa, is named from the 
Taro-plant ; and a legend is given which connects the Marquesan 
and ‘Tahitian traditions, in explanation of the fact of—as we infer— 
the prevalence of vegetable names (presumably as tribal) both in 
Marquesas and Tahiti. The legend is, that the eponymous Oataia 
“named his children from the various plants which he brought with 
him from Vavau.” The first king on the Tahitian list is Owatea, 
who is identified with Oataia of the Marquesans. His wife, in either 
case, is Papa—‘“ mother of the islands”—and is the same with the 
wife of the great god Taaroa.? The Royal line is named from 
the Taro plant in this way: Owatea and Papa had a deformed child 
whom they buried: from it sprang the Taro. plant, whose stalk is 
called haloa, which name they gave to their son and heir. This we 
must regard as a sample of the legends which are formed on an 
advance from Totemism taking place, in explanation of its origin or 


(1) Vol. vi. p. 133. 

(2) This Papa appears in the New Zealand mythology as the mother of all beings. 
She is the earth; her husband, Rangi, the heavens. The two clave together during 
1000 divisions of time, each division @ deing called Po; and their children, who “ were 
ever thinking’’ what the difference might be between darkness and light, after meditat- 
ing their murder, resolved at last to rend them apart. In the family were the following 
gods: the father of forests, birds, insects, and all things that are in woods; the father of 
winds and storms; the father of cultivated food; the father of fish and reptiles; the 
father of uncultivated food ; and the father of fierce human beings. They all, in turn— 
except the father of storms—essay to rend their parents apart. Success at last attends 
the efforts of Tance-Mahuta, father of forests, who, with his head planted on his mother 
and fect against his father, thrusting, separated them. ‘ Far beneath he pierces down 
the earth ; far above he thrusts up the sky.” On the separation multitudes of human 
beings were discovered that had been begotten by Rangi and Papa, and lay concealed 
between their bodies. What follows introduces new gods, and explains the war of the 
elements. The whole of this mythology is scientific in this sense, that it is a series of 
hypotheses to explain phenomena. ‘The part assigned to the forest god illustrates this. 
It may be believed the tree god was highly esteemed considering how much was 
due to him.—Grey’s “ Polynesian Mythology.” 
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relics. Names taken from vegetables appear to prevail in the Sand- 
wich Islands. 


2. Totems in America.—Of these we have pretty full accounts. 
One is to be found in Dr. Gallatin’s “ Synopsis of the Indian Tribes,” 
contained in the “ Archeologia Americana.” He says:— 


‘‘ Independent of political or geographical divisions [i.e., of divisions of the 
native races into local tribes or nations], that into families or clans has been 
established from time immemorial. . . At present, or till very lately, every nation 
was divided intoa number of clans varying in the several nations from three to 
eight or ten, the members of which respectively were dispersed indiscriminately 
throughout the whole nation. It has been fully ascertained that the inviolable 
regulations by which those clans were perpetuated amongst the southern nations, 
were, first that no man could marry in his own clan ;! secondly, that every child 
belongs to his or her mother’s clan. Among the Choctaws, there are two great 
divisions, each of which is subdivided into four clans; and no man can marry 
in any of the four clans belonging to his division. Amongst the Cherokees, 
the Creeks, and the Natches, the restriction does not extend beyond the clan to 
which the man belongs. 

‘*There are sufficient proofs that the same division into clans, commonly 
called tribes, exists amongst all the other Indian nations [i.e., all the others as 
well as the southern Indians east of the Mississippi, of whom he is writing]. 
But it is not so clear that they are subject to the same regulations. According 
to Charlevoix, most nations are divided into three families or tribes. One of 
them is considered the first, and has a kind of pre-eminence. Those tribes are 
mixed without being confounded. uch tribe has the name of an animal. 
Among the Hurons, the first tribe is that of the Bear; the two others, of the 
Wolf and the Turtle. The Iroquois nation has the same divisions, only the 
Turtle family is divided into two, the Great and the Little. 

‘**The accounts are not so explicit with respect to the Lenape tribes. Mr. 
Heckewelder, indeed, says that the Delawares were divided into three tribes, 
but one of them, the Wolf, or Minsi, had altogether separated from the others, and 
was a distinct nation or tribe [not ceasing, however, to be a clan in the sense 
now under consideration]. According to Mr. Johnston, the Shawnoes have 
four tribes: the Chillicothe, the Piqua, the Kiskapocoke, and the Mequachake. 
The first two, from having given names to distinct towns, would seem to be 
living in separate places; but the fact that the Mequachake can alone perform 
the religious ceremonies of the nation gives it the character of aclan. Whether 
the Totem or family name of the Chippeways descends in a regular manner has 
not been clearly explained. But Dr. James informs us that no man is allowed 
to change his Totem, which descends toall the children a man may have, and that 
the restraint on intermarriage it imposes is scrupulously regarded. The Chip- 
peways and kindred tribes are much more subdivided than the other Indians 


are into clans. Dr. James gives a catalogue of eighteen Totems, and says 
many more might be enumerated.” 


The Totems, and the restraints they impose, are found with the 
Troquois as with the Delawares and Sioux tribes. The Omahaws 


(among the Sioux) are in two great tribes, the one divided into eight, 
the other into five bands. 


‘* Each of these bands derives its name from some animal, part of an animal, 
or other substance, which is considered as the peculiar sacred object, or Medicine, 





(1) What is called the Clan here is identical with the Australian family, as will 
presently appear. 


(2) “Archzwologia Americana,” vol. ii. p. 109. 
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as the Canadians call it, of the band. The most ancient is that of the red maize ; 
the most powerful, that of the Wase-ishta (‘‘ Male-deer”). The Puncas are 
divided into similar hands.” ! 

We have made these long citations because they show us the 
Totems or Kobongs, as in Australia, descending as a general rule 
under the same system of kinship (through mothers only), and 
attended by the same law of intermarriage, namely exogamy, leading 
to the interfusion of the stock tribes throughout the country ; and 
the constitution into Gentes in the local tribes of all persons having 
the same Totem. The laws of blood-feud, of mutual rights and 
obligations between those of the same stock, constitute stock-tribes 
of all having the same Totem.” And we can see in the account 
cited how, at a stage considerably in advance of the Australian, the 
solidarity of the Gentes in the local tribes has under these laws 
become so great: as to enable the Gentes, in some cases, to withdraw 
from the local tribes, in which they were developed, and stand, like 
the Wolves of the Delawares, by themselves, in local tribes of one 
stock. On a change of kinship, which would permit the Totem to 
descend from the father instead of the mother—as it is said to do 
among the Chippeways—the Gentes would, even supposing exogamy 
to continue in force, become permanent homogeneous groups after 
their segregation. 

Let us obtain a list of the American Totems. 

‘* Nearly all, if not all, of the Indian nations upon this continent,” says Mr. 
Lewis H. Morgan, of Rochester, State of New York, ‘‘ were anciently sub- 
divided into Z'ribes or Families. These tribes, with a few exceptions, were 
named after animals. Many of them are now thus subdivided [so they have 
been advancing]. It is so with the Iroquois, Delawares, Iowas, Creeks, 
Mohaves, Wyandottes, Winnebagoes, Otoes, Kaws, Shawnees, Choctaws, 


Otawas, Objibewas, Potowottomies, &c. [We can supply from the ‘* Archzeologia 
Americana ’”’ the Cherokees, Natches, and Sioux. ] 


** The following tribes [or families] are known to exist, or to have existed, in 
the several Indian nations—the number ranging from three to eighteen in 
each. The Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Turtle, Deer, Snipe, Heron, Hawk, Crane, 
Duck, Loon, Turkey, Musk-rat, Sable, Pike, Cat-fish, Sturgeon, Carp, Buffalo, 
Elk, Reindeer, Eagle, Hare, Rabbit, and Snake; also the Reed-grass, Sand, 
Water, Bock, and Tobacco-plant.”’ 

To this list we may add from the “ Archeologia” and other sources, 
the Tortoise, the Turtle—in two divisions, the Great Turtle and the 
Little Turtle—the Red-Maize, the Male Deer, the Wind, the Tiger, 
the Bird, the Root, the Birch-rind, the Thick-wood, the Sheep, the 
Brush-wood, the Moose-deer, the Cat, the Trout, the Leaves, the 
Crow, the Sun, the Rising Sun, and the Grey Snow, the Sun 
and the Snow being regarded as beings. There are thus forty-eight 
Totems enumerated for American tribes, not counting the Male 
Deer or the Little Turtle, and we know there were others. 

(1) ‘* Archeologia Americana,” vol. ii. p. 100. (2) Idem, vol. ii. p. 111. 


(3) Circular letter issued by Mr. Morgan, quoted in the Cambrian Journal for 1860, 
p- 119. 
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The following quotation from the “‘ Archxologia” illustrates the 
effect of these names on narratives respecting the tribes and the 
actings of the tribes-men or tribes-women :— 

‘‘Some superiority is everywhere ascribed to one of the clans:—to the 
Unamis (‘the Tortoise’) among the Delawares; to the Wase-ishta (‘ Male- 
deer’) among the Omahaws; to the Bear tribe among the Hurons and five 
nations. Charlevoix says that when the Mohawks put to death Father Iogues, 


it was the work of the Bear [clan] alone, and notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the Wolf and the Turtle to save him!’’! 


Of course the indefinite article would be employed, instead of the 
definite, in speaking of individuals. Zhe Bear, is the tribe or clan; 
a Bear, a tribesman. In speaking of their marriages, it would be 
said, for instance, that “‘a Bear married a Wolf,” and “a Turtle a 
Beaver.” In cases of nursing, a man’s foster-mother might be a 
She- Wolf, a She-Bear, or a Tigress. 

3. Relations between Men and Totems.—Let us now see how those 
who have Totems regard them; and what, generally speaking, are 
their religious views. Grey says that “there is a mysterious connec- 
tion between an Australian and his Kobong, be it animal or vegetable.” 
It is his “ friend ” or “ protector,” and is thus much like the “ genius ” 
of the early Italian. If it is an animal, he will not kill one of the 
species to which it belongs, should he find it asleep; he always kills 
it reluctantly, and never without affording it a chance of escape. 
“The family belief,” says Sir George, “is that some one individual 
of the species is their dearest friend, to kill whom would be a great 
crime. Soa native who has a vegetable Kobong may not gather it 
under certain circumstances, and at a particular period of the year.’” 
We previously saw that the belief, in certain cases at least, is that 
the family were of the species of the Totem before they were turned 
into men. 

It may be asked, What are their views of the power by which 
these transformations were effected? We cannot answer this ques- 
tion ; but one thing seems to be clear, that their speculations have not 
carried them as yet beyond the contemplation of the material terrestrial 
world they inhabit, and that in that world everything is to them at 
once material and spiritual, the animate and the inanimate being 
almost undistinguished. Like many races in Africa, they do not 
‘ believe in death from natural causes, and think they would live 
for ever were it not for murderers and sorcerers. The latter they 
call Boyl-as. A Boyl-a gets powers over a man if he obtains posses- 
sion of anything that is his.* A Boyl-a may cause death in many 
ways; he may cause a man to be killed “by accident,” or he may 
render himself invisible and come nightly and “feast” on his 

(1) Arche. Amer. vol. ii. p. 113. 


(2) Sir George Grey’s Travels, 1. c. vol. ii. p. 229. 
(3) Idem, vol. ii. p. 323. 
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victim’s flesh. He can transport himself through the air at pleasure ; 
and when he makes himself invisible, he can be seen only by other 
Boyl-as. He enters his victim like a piece of quartz, and as such 
may be drawn out of him by the enchantments of friendly Boyl-as. 
Pieces of quartz that have been so drawn out are preserved as the 
greatest curiosities. As some one is always the cause of death, the 
law is that when any one dies, some one else must be killed— 
the Boyl-a, or the murderer, or some relative of the one or the 
other. Of course the Boyl-as are objects of great dread. They 
consume the flesh of their victims slowly, as fire would;* they can 
hear from afar; they come “moving along in the sky ;” and they 
can only be counteracted by other Boyl-as. Besides the Boyl-as, 
there is another object of terror—the Wau-gul. It is an aquatic 
monster, residing in fresh water, and has supernatural powers. It 
also can “ consume” the natives like the Boyl-as; but it confines its 
attacks mostly to women, who pine away almost imperceptibly and die. 
Nightmare is caused by an evil spirit that may be driven away by 
muttering imprecations and twirling a burning brand. Shining 
stones or pieces of crystal, called.‘ Teyl,” they respect almost to 
veneration. None but Boyl-as venture to touch them. They believe 
in ghosts; and on one occasion Sir George Grey was taken by an 
old lady to be the ghost of her son, who had lately died! Such is 
the creed of this primitive race. They have no God in the proper 
sense of the word; and the only benign beings they know are their 
Totems. The Boyl-as of course practise imposture,” but are probably 
self-deluded as well to a great extent. Speculation has not reached 
as yet among them to the heavens. Their supernaturals are all 
naturals, for even the Wau-gul—no doubt a convenient fiction of the 
Boyl-as for protection under the law of retaliation, and perhaps 
also in explanation to themselves of deaths they know they had 
nothing to do with—is a living creature, the tenant of a stream or 
lake. Even their ghosts may return to them, if precautions are not 
taken to secure them in their burying-places—their ‘ houses,” as 
they are called, and in which, even after death, they are not incapable 
of action.* 

It will have been seen that the Totems are, as we may say, 
religiously regarded by the Australians, and that the Boyl-as resemble 
the genii of the Arabian Nights, excepting that while they are genii 
they are alsomen. The Wau-gul might well grow into the water- 


(1) Grey’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 339. 

(2) Idem, vol. ii. p. 218. ‘The whole tendency of their superstitions is to deprive 
certain classes of benefits which are enjoyed by others.” 

(8) Idem, vol. ii. p. 236. ‘“ After burial, the dead man can insert a mysterious bone 
into each of three doctors, who sleep on the grave for the purpose. By means of this 
bone, the doctors can kill any one they wish by causing it to enter into his body.” | 
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kelpie, water-horse or bull. It would be curious to know whether 
it is a fish or an aquatic kangaroo or opossum ! 

The American Indians, though they occupy a distinctly higher 
platform, have still much in common with the aborigines of Australia. 
Dr. Gay, who resided for several weeks among the Omahaws, states 
that among them the Totem of each band “is considered as the 
peculiar sacred object (Medicine, the Canadians call it) of the band,” 
and all we know supports the view that in every case the Totem is 
religiously regarded. One author, Mr. Long, in a work published in 
1791, describing the manners and customs of the North American 
Indians, holds Totemism to be a religious superstition, and says the 
Indian believes that his Totem, “or favourite spirit,” watches over him. 
“The Totem,” he says, “they conceive, assumes the shape of some 
beast or other, and therefore they never kill, hunt, or eat the animal 
whose form they think the Totem bears.”* In illustration of the 
truth of this, he relates what once befell an Indian whose Totem was 
the bear. The man dreamed he should find a herd of elks, moose, 
&c., at a certain place, if he went thither. Having a superstitious 
reverence for his dream, he went—unaccompanied, as he could get 
no one to go with him—saw the herd, fired, and shot a bear!” 
‘Shocked at the transaction,” says Mr. Long, “and dreading the 
displeasure of the Master of Life, whom he conceived he had offended, 
he fell down and lay senseless for some time.’ On recovering, and 
finding that nothing had befallen him, he hastened towards his home, 
when (according to his own report) he was met on the way by a 
large bear, who (he narrated) asked him what had induced him to 
kill his Totem. On explaining the circumstances and his misfortune, 
he was forgiven, but was dismissed with a caution to be communi- 
cated to the Indians, “that their Totems might be safe, and the 
Master of Life not angry with them.” “As he entered my house,” 
says Mr. Long, who writes as if he saw the man immediately after 
his accident, “ he looked at me very earnestly, and pronounced these 
words in his own language, ‘ Beaver, my faith is lost; my Totem is 
angry; I shall never be able to hunt any more.’” Should one be 
surprised to find that admonitory bear of the man’s imagination 
worshipped as a god further on in the history of Bear tribes advancing 
undisturbed by external influences, correlated with the Master of 
Life in the Olympus, or even preferred to; or identified with him? 
The Master of Life of this story, we infer from other passages in the 


(1) Arche. Amer. vol. ii. p. 112. The personification of inanimate objects, the animism, 
as Mr. Tylor calls it, of the Indians is nearly as complete as in Australia. See ‘* Arche. 
Amer.,”’ vol. ii. pp. 25, 166, 169. No distinction between the animate and inanimate is 
made in the languages of the Esquimaux, the Choctaws, the Muskhogee, and the Caddo. 
Only the Iroquois, Cherokee, and the Algonkin Lenape have it, so far as is known, and 
with them it is partial. 

(2) Long’s Voyages, p. 86. 
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work quoted, is Kitchu Manitoo, a high rock in Lake Superior, which 
is worshipped as a god by the Chippeway Indians, and also by the 
Mathangweessawauks, whoever they may be.’ Is Kitchu Manitoo, 
it may be asked, the commencement of pillar-worship, of Siva-ism ? 
He is the Master of Life, and, in some tribes, the Great Spirit. The 
accounts of him are most vague, and show a faith shading up from 
the “ great black man in the woods”’ of the Fuegians to the Master 
of Life, with a high rock for his representation, and thence to the 
Great Spirit—who had no representation—whose temple the Incas 
are said to have found standing and deserted on their arrival at 
Cuzco. In twocases only have we certain information of the ideas of 
God which the Indians entertained. (1) In Gookin’s History of the 
“Christian Indians” is preserved a contract in the form of question 
and answer between them and our Government. It opens as follows: 
“ Qu. 1. To worship the only true God, who made heaven and earth. 
Ans. We do desire to reverence the God of the English, because we 
see he doth better to the English than other gods do to others.” (2) 
Of the Pawnees, whose “Great Spirit” is Wahcondu, Dr. Gallatin 
writes, ‘ Like all other Indians, they put more faith in their dreams, 
omens, and jugglers, in the power of imaginary deities of their own 
creation, and of those consecrated relics (the Totems) to which the 
Canadians have given the singular appellation of Medicine.’”* 

The American Indians, like the aborigines of Australia, regarded 
themselves, we have every reason to believe, as being of the breed of 
the Totem. We know this was the view of the Sun-tribes—which 
we shall notice presently—and of several Snake-tribes. That the 
Caribs were of the stock of the Serpent we learn from Mr. Brett.’ 
And on this point—the regular authorities being silent—we are 
entitled, we think, to found on evidence furnished by Mr. Fenimore 
Cooper. His view appears in “The Last of the Mohicans.” Magua, 
a Fox, with a party of warriors, comprising a Beaver, happening to 
pass a colony of real beavers, the Beaver refused to pass without 
addressing his kinsfolk. ‘There would have been a species of pro- 
fanity in the omission,” says Mr. Cooper, “had this man passed so 
powerful a community of his fancied kinsmen without bestowing 
some evidence of regard. Accordingly, he paused and spoke in 
words as kind and friendly as if he were addressing more intelligent 
beings. He called the animals his cousins,” and so on, concluding 
his address by begging them to bestow on his tribe “a portion of the 


(1) Long, 1. c. pp. 68 e¢ seg., and p. 139. In Long’s opinion Totemism resembles 
the idea of Destiny, and he says it is not confined to savages, as “many instances 
might be adduced from history to prove.’ Very probably. The one instance he cites 
is that of a Jew banker, of the court of Louis XIV. of France, “ who had a black hen, 
to which he thought his destiny attached.’’ They died together. 

(2) “Arche. Amer.,’’ vol. ii. p. 180. 

(3) Brett’s “Tribes of Guiana,” pp. 890—393. 

VOL. V1. N.S. FF 
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wisdom for which they were so renowned.” Uncas, again, Mr. Cooper 
represents as claiming to be of the stock of the Tortoise, “that great- 
grandfather of all nations;’’ and, indeed, all his Indians appear to 
regard themselves, and one another, as inheritors of mental and 
physical qualities from their respective Totems. 

One other and last relation between the Totem and its owners, both 
in America and Australia, remains to be noticed. Grey tells us that 
the Australians use the Totem as the family crest or ensign, and 
expresses the opinion that our heraldic bearings are traces of the 
Totem stage lingering in civilised nations. It is well known that 
the Totem was also used as an ensign by the American Indians, who 
tattooed the figure of it on their bodies, and, not content with this, 
painted and dressed themselves so as to resemble it. Every reader 
of stories about these Indians must be familiar with the fact. Magua, 
for example, in the beaver scene, from the account of which we have 
just quoted, wore “ his ancient garb, bearing the outline of a fox on 
the dressed skin which formed his robe ;” while the Beaver chief 
“ carried the beaver as his peculiar symbol.” The accounts we have 
of the old Mexicans in war show that they had similar badges: every 
chief having his sign—an animal, or animal’s head, or a plant ; and 
every company having a similar symbol on its standard. 

4. Traditions of Totems in Central Asia.—The Totem stage appears 
to have been passed through by numerous tribes of Central Asia. 
MM. Valikhanof inform us that a heritage of the nomadic races 
in that part of the world is a profound regard for, and an abundance 
of traditions respecting old times, preserved by their elders in legends 
and ballads, and that these traditions refer the origin of their tribes 
to animals as progenitors. 


‘The story of the origin of the Dikokamenni Kirghiz,” they say,! ‘from a 
red greyhound and a certain queen with her forty handmaidens is of ancient 
date. A characteristic feature in Central Asiatic traditions is the derivation of 
their origin from some animal. According to the testimony of Chinese history 
the Goa-qui (Kaotsché), otherwise known as the Tele or Chiii people, sprang 
from a wolf and a beautiful Hun princess . . . who married the wolf. The 
Tugus (called the Dulgasses by Pére Hyacinthe) professed to derive their 
origin from a she-wolf; and the Tufans (Thibetians) from a dog. The Chinese 
assert that Balachi, hereditary chief of the Mongol Khans, was the son of a 
blue wolf and a white hind.” [The authority cited for this is ‘‘ Mémoires 
relatifs a l’Asie,”” by Klaproth, p. 204.] . . . It is evident from these instances 
that this kind of tradition in Central Asia and America is the most ancient, 
and even seems to be regarded as a descent to be proud of. The out-spoken 
yet exalted tone of the Kirghiz legends, considered indecent by the present 





(1) “The Russians in Central Asia,” London, 1865. Translated by the Messrs. 
Michell. 

(2) In the “Archzologia Americana,” vol. ii. p. 112, it is noticed that among the 
Creeks the villages are divided into white and red, “ distinguished from each other by 
poles of those respective colours.” Query—Would a Deer ina white village be a White 
Deer, and a Wolf in a red village be a Red Wolf 2 
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generation of Kirghiz, is a strong proof that they have descended in their 
original form. The tradition of the origin of the ninety-nine Kipebuk branches 
has been preserved among the Uzbeks and Kaisaks in such an indelicate shape 
that it is doubtful whether it will ever be possible to present it to the general 
reader.” 

It is accordingly not given; but surely the essence might have 
been, though not the shape. We learn from the same authorities 
that the genealogical tables of the Kaisaks, Uzbeks, and Nogais, 
show that “they are a medley of different Turkish and Mongol 
tribes.” The names of several tribes are given, but none have been 
examined etymologically to ascertain whether they comprise the 
names of animals or plants. The interfusion, or “medley,” of the 
tribes (we are without a statement of the origin of it, but nearly 
all these tribes ave exogamous, that is, prohibit marriage within 
the clan), and the general statement (though it is feebly supported 
by details) that they draw their origin back to animels, make it 
probable that we have in the Kirghiz, Uzbeks, and Nogais a series of 
tribes that anciently passed through the Totem stage. This view is 
confirmed by what was recently stated at a meeting of the Geo- 
graphical Society by Captain T. G. Montgomerie ; namely, that round 
Cashmere, and among the aboriginal hill tribes on the Himalayan 
slopes, tribes of men are usually (or frequently, we have not the report 
before us), named, or we think he said “nicknamed,” from animals 
now. If so, we may believe inquiry will bring to light a series of 
tribes in that quarter still existing in the Totem stage. The state- 
ment was made in support of the hypothesis that an Ant tribe had 
existed to the north of Cashmere, put forward in explanation of what 
Herodotus relates that the gold-fields there were worked by ants. 

5. The Sun as a Totem: hints of a Totem Olympus.—We saw that 
in the local tribes or nations in America, some one of the tribes of 
descent had a superiority ascribed to it—that the Bear, for instance, 
was the leading tribe among the Hurons. This superiority infers 
subordination, of course ; in other words, a political system. It is 
stated in the Archeologia that “it is among the Natches alone that 
we find, connected together, a highly privileged class, a despotic 
government and something like a regular form of religious worship.” 
The Natches occupied three villages near the town that has preserved 
their name, and were in four clans. What their Totems were is not 
stated ; but “the privileged class” and the sovereign had for their 
Totem the sun. This seems a legitimate inference from their being 
called Suns, and claiming to be descended from the sun—the Sun- 
tribe being so far like any other. ‘The hereditary dignity of Chief, 
or Great Sun,’ we are told, “‘ descended as usual by the female line, 
and he, as well as ail the other members of his clan, whether male or 
female, could only marry persons of an inferior [¢.e., another] clan.”’ 


(1) L. c. vol, ii. p. 113.. 
FF2 
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That is, the clan or tribe was in the same case with any other, except 
that it was dominant as the Bear was among the Hurons.’ A Sun 
could not marry a Sun any more than a Beaver could marry a 
Beaver ; and the Sun name was taken from the mother. 

If the sun could become a Totem, why not the moon? That they 
were both beings we can see in numerous cases; we have distinct 
proof of it among the Indians in the case of the Chippeways.’ If 
they were Totems they will explain for us the Solar and Lunar races 
of the Aryans. We have them in Peru as married persons, and also 
as brother and sister. The Incas were Suns, as their name and all 
the traditions imply—a Sun-tribe, nothing less or more ; their first 
parents, children of the sun, sent to the earth to found society, as 
the reader may see in Prescott’s opening chapters. Acosta tells us 
the brother of the Inca succeeded in preference to his sons,® and if 
so, this points to kinship among the Peruvian Sun-tribe, having been 
at one time through mothers only—a note of the Totem stage. The 
pride of power led the tribe to give up exogamy and become a caste; 
but then to keep the stock pure, the Inca always married a sister, and 
when a son succeeded, it was as heir of the Coya, the lawful sister- 
queen, showing the lingering preference for the mother’s side. We 
infer the presence of Sun-tribes among the Hurons, the Bayagoulas, 
now extinct, the Cherokees, the Choctaws, and the Caddoes of Red 
River, all of whom there is reason to believe more or less formally 
worshipped the sun. The Natches had sun temples and perpetual 
fires. The Sun-tribes may have been very powerful, but it is only 
what we should expect, among a race simple enough to believe any- 
thing, that a peculiar sanctity, and corresponding privileges, would 
readily be conceded to those believed to be descended from the great 
Lord of Day ; and that the supremacy in many groups should on this 
account be the more readily obtained by the solar-stock. It is also 
apparent that this Totem might well command a general veneration 
—the worship of all the tribes in the group; but it is equally mani- 


(1) Are the accounts incomplete? and is the dominant tribe among the Hurons also 
the Sun tribe? The chief of the Hurons, Charlevoix states, is believed to have issued 
from the sun, and the dignity of chieftainship is hereditary through females only. It is 
a possible explanation that the chiefs of the Bear-tribe may have invented for themselves 
a solar origin, in which case the chief would be a Bear, and yet a Sun. Peru presents 
us with an instance of a Sun that is yet a Serpent, for which a similar explanation would 
suffice—namely, that the Snake-tribe was dominant, and that its chief families assumed 
the Sun as their Totem. 

(2) ‘ Archzeologia Americana,”’ vol. i. p. 352. 
given to fighting it appears. 

(3) Lib. vi. cap. xii., cited by Prescott. 

(4) “ Archeologia Americana,” vol. ii. pp. 113, 114. Was Helios, who had herds of 
oxen on the island of Trinacria, chiefof a Sun-tribe there? The Heliades are suggestive 
of a sun-stock. Max Miiller complains of Mr. Grote’s disposition “to insist on the 


purely literal meaning of the whole of Greek mythology.” We shall see by-and-by 
that Mr, Grote’s disposition is the right one. 


The sun and moon were occasionally 
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fest that the Sun would not, any more than the Master of Life, where 
it took the first place in the State religion, interfere with the alle- 
giance due from the stock tribes composing the nation to their 
respective Totems. The Incas, as Mr. Prestcott points out, had 
the good policy to collect all the tribal gods into their temples in - 
and round Cuzco, in which the two leading gods were the Master of 
Life and the sun. In the temples, Mr. Prescott tells us, “ there were 
animals also to be found,” but he does not specify them, stating only 
that “the llama with its golden fleece was the most conspicuous.” 
Were these animals the Totems, or their emblems, of our friends the 
Bears and Beavers ?' 

6. Totem Gods—a Totem Olympus.—Among the Fijians we find 
a state of affairs such as may have preceded the consolidation of 
the monarchy and the Olympus of the Incas. They are proud of 
their pedigrees, and Toki, one of their chiefs, claims to be the 
descendant of a Turtle. Others have fishes for their progenitors. 
Their greatest god, the Creator, who is omniscient, omnipotent, and 
so on, in the opinion of his special votaries, is Nwengei, ‘ whose 
shrine is the Serpent.” Some of their gods are “enshrined” in 
birds, fishes, or plants; some, in the same way, in men. Their 
second god in importance is Tui Lakemba, who claims the Hawk as 
his shrine ; but another god disputes his right, and claims the Hawk 
for himself. The Shark is a great god; also the Crab. ‘One god,” 
says Mr. Williams, ‘‘is supposed to inhabit the eel, and another the 
common fowl, and so on, until nearly every animal becomes the 
shrine of some deity. He who worships the Eel-god must never eat 
of that fish, and thus of the rest; so that some are tabu from eating 
human flesh because the shrine of their god is in a man 
Land-Crab is the shrine of Roko Suka, formerly worshipped in 
Tiliva, where land-crabs are rarely seen.” When a land-crab 
favours them with a call, they make formal presents to him, “ to 
prevent the deity leaving with the impression that he was neglected, 
and visiting his remiss worshippers with drought, dearth, or death.” 
These gods are tribal, and no one can doubt but they are Totems 


(1) The mythologies of Peru and Mexico have yet to be explored, and may be expected 
to prove a field worthy to be worked. The few facts we have yield a strong suggestion 
that the Toltecs, Chimenecs, Aztecs, and Tezucans were groups, compounded like the 
Natches, of tribes with Totems—the Sun dominant, in Peru at least. The legend o 
the founding of Tenochtitlan gives a prickly-pear, an eagle, a serpent, and the sun. 
The Mexicans had the eagle on their standard, and the serpent at least among their 
gods. The war god, Huitzilopotchli, means, literally, ‘a humming-bird”’ and “left.” 
He was figured with the feathers of the humming-bird on his left foot. If the 
humming-bird was a Totem, this is the only case, excepting one serpent god in the same 
Olympus, of a Totem becoming a God of Terror that we are acquainted with. The years 
in the fifty-two years Mexican Cycle were named from plants and animuls—a list of them 
is not accessible. Their law of succession was polyandrous, from brother to brother, and 
to sister’s sons, failing brothers. ‘This demonstrates for them the stage of female kin- 
ship. We know nothing of the law of intermarriage. 
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who have made such progress as we above suggested the Bear might 
make, and are become the objects of a more or less regular worship 
—the Serpent-tribe dominant, and the Hawk-tribe in the second 
place. The Men-gods are a new element in the Olympus; but they 
appear as “shrines” merely like the other animals, and were no 
doubt arrived at by an extension to man of conclusions speculatively 
reached as to the nature of Totem-gods in general. The Fijians 
have filled the world with spirits and demons. They are incessantly 
plagued by ghosts, witches, or wizards. Vegetables and stones, nay, 
even tools and weapons, pots and canoes, have sow/s that are im- 
mortal, and that, like the souls of men, pass on at last to Mbulu, 
the abode of departed spirits. They worship pillars and rocks; but, 
so far as we know, they do not worship the Sun unless their men- 
gods are of the solar stock.’ 

7. The mental condition of men in the Totem stage-—The state of 
mind of men in the Totem stage is familiar enough, from the accounts 
we have of the lower races of men. The absence of scientific know- 
ledge nowise implies an absence of speculation ; it rather necessitates 
the presence of a great amount of it. Some explanation of the 
phenomena of life a man must feign for himself; and to judge from 
the universality of it, the simplest hypothesis, and the first to occur 
to men, seems to have been that natural phenomena are ascribable to 
the presence in animals, plants, and things, and in the forces of 
nature, of such spirits prompting to action as men are conscious they 
themselves possess. So far as we know, this has been at some time 
or other the faith of all the races of men; and again, so far as we 
know, it is a faith that has nowhere been given up as unsatisfactory 
otherwise than gradually on its being perceived, from case to case, 
that the behaviour of the forces of nature and of the bodies they 
act upon is not wayward or wilful, but conformable to law; and 
until the law has been ascertained. This animation hypothesis, held 
as a faith, is at the root of all the mythologies. It has been called 
Fetichism ; which, according to the common accounts of it, ascribes 
a life and personality resembling our own, not only to animals and 
plants, but to rocks, mountains,’ streams, winds, the heavenly bodies, 
the earth itself, and even the heavens. Fetichism ‘thus resembles 
Totemism; which, indeed, is Fetichism’ plus certain peculiarities. 
These peculiarities are, (1) the appropriation of a special Fetich to the 
tribe, (2) its hereditary transmission through mothers, and (3) its 
connection with the jus connubii. Our own belief is that the accom- 
paniments of Fetichism have not been well observed, and that it will 


(1) “Fiji and the Fijians,” by Thomas Williams, vol. i. pp. 114, 123, 215 ff. 
(2) Himavat (the Himalayas) was a great Hindu god. He had goddess daughters ; 


one, Ganga (the Ganges), another, Uma, “ the most excellent of goddesses.” See Muir’s 
‘*Sanskrit Texts,” Part iv. pp. 356 ff. 
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yet be found that in many cases the Fetich is the Totem. Be that 
as it may, we may safely affirm that as Fetichism dies slowly, with- 
drawing its spirits from one sphere after another on their being 
brought within the domain of science, so it grew slowly through 
various stages of development, bringing the realms of nature one by 
one within the scope of the hypothesis which is its foundation. Our 
information is incomplete; but from all we know, the aborigines of 
Australia are, as theorists, far in advance of the Bushmen, Veddahs, 
Andamans, and Fuegians, while it appears they themselves have 
many steps to take before reaching the fulness of the animism of some 
American Indians. They have not yet, for example, so far as we 
know, vivified the heavenly bodies. The Indians, again, have not 
yet advanced so far as the New Zealanders, who assign spirits to 
groves and forests,’ as did the Greeks.and Romans, while none of 
the peoples last mentioned reached that perfection of Fetichism allied 
to an ontology which is Pantheism.? 

The justification of the statement that there is no race of men that 
has not come through this primitive stage of speculative belief, will 
be found in this exposition in its entirety.? We may here say that 
such a stage is demonstrated for the Hindoos and Egyptians by their 
doctrine of transmigration. It is of the essence of that doctrine that 
everything has a soul or spirit, and that the spirits are mostly human 
in the sense of having once been in human bodies. All the spirits 
are of course ultimately divine—detached portions of the Deity. 

We find in the Code of Manu that “ vegetables, and mineral 
substances, worms, insects, reptiles—some very minute, some rather 
larger—fishes, snakes, tortoises, cattle, shakals, are the lowest forms to 
which the dark quality leads [the soul of a man].”* A man may 
after death, according to the shade of the dark quality, become an 
elephant, horse, lion, tiger, boar, or a man of the servile class; 
while, in virtue of the good quality, he may rise to the rank of the 
genii, to be a regent of the stars, or even a god. This implies, of 
course, the existence of spirits resembling our own of various ranks, 
from those that dwell in minerals and vegetables up to that of 
Brahma. We have a similar implication from the Egyptian 
doctrine. Let us consider how such a doctrine could have arisen.” 

(1) See “The Adventures of Rata,’ and “The Children of Heaven and Earth,” in 
Grey’s Polynesian Mythology. 

(2) Astriking illustration of the graduality of the evolution of fetichism will be found 
in “ Fiji and the Fijians,” l.c. p. 241. ‘The Fijians are far in advance of the Tongans. 

(3) ‘wo papers having a bearing on this matter, written by Mr. E. B. Tylor, the 
one on “ The ‘Early Mental Condition of Man,” and the other on “ Traces of Savage 
Thought in Modern Civilisation,” both read before the Royal Institution, London, are 
well worthy of being consulted. 

(4) Code, chap. xii. vv. 42, 48; and see idem, chap. i. vv. 49, 50. 

(5) The systems of transmigration have been various. In the Brahmanic the purified 
soul returns to Brahma; in the Buddhistic it attains Nirvina. .The Egyptian 
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The doctrine connects itself at once with the Cosmogony and 
with ethics. Manu’s account of the genesis, from the first divine 
idea to the seed and the golden egg and the waters; to the Vedas 
milked out from fire, air, and the sun ; and to the final evolution of all 
Beings, animals, and vegetables, will be admitted to be as unscientific, 
or foolish, as anything the Australians could devise, supposing them 
to have imagination enough to shape so grand a theory ; and it is 
not a whit more ingenious than the Australian view of life, taking 
success in getting at the truth us the test of ingenuity. The truth, 
it may be said, is beyond the reach of speculation. No doubt; this 
fantastical doctrine, however, may safely be assumed noé¢ to contain 
it. ‘A transmigratory soul” is not an hypothesis like phlogiston : 
the latter explained some facts; the former, none. How then did it 
arise? It resulted from ethical considerations, and the theory of 
the Cosmos. But whence came the latter? Its source, we think, 
is indubitable. It was a speculation to explain the facts, real and 
imaginary, of existence. That is, in the order of events, Fetichism, 
which assigns “souls” to all things, came first, and afterwards the 
cosmical theory, which explained, infer alia, “ the souls of all things,” 
the ethical doctrine regulating their transferences merely. In other 
words, had the “souls” not been pre-existing we should not have 
had the theory—an unquestionable product of human effort to 
explain facts—nor anything resembling it. This we submit is the 
common-sense view. The doctrine supervened on a system of ideas 
comprising all the elements with which it had to deal. The windows 
in heaven, and the firmament separating the waters above from the 
waters below them, do not more clearly demonstrate the old theory of 
rain, than this doctrine demonstrates pre-existing Fetichism. 

That the doctrine of transmigration was invented at a pretty late 
date in the progress of the Hindu races we may be certain. There 
is but one sentence in the Rig-Veda (Hymn i. 164) which has even 
been supposed to imply transmigration, and it does not do so, we 
are assured, when the words are taken literally in their usual sense. 
Yet the belief in the soul’s life after death may be traced in some 
of the hymns of the Veda. This belief, however, assumes many 
forms, and the present writer has no certain information as to its 
Vedic form. Of the forms it assumes many are highly curious. The 
Australian and Fijian we saw. Among the Tahitians human souls 
were supposed to be the food of their god, and they offered to him 


resembled the Brahmanic, as did the Grecian, which was neither indigenous to 
Greece nor a popular faith. The Jews may have had their system from the Greek 
philosophers. It is taught in the Kabbala, and resembles the Brahmanic. The soul of 
Adam reappeared in David, and was to reappear in the Messiah. Some early Christians 
held the doctrine, but it was never the creed of the Church. It was the creed of the 
Manichxans. Origen believed it; so, lately, did Lessing. It was indigenous in Germany 
and in ancient Mexico. 
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human sacrifices that he might be fed. The Khonds have a limited 
quantity of soul as tribal property, and they explain their female 
infanticide by saying that the fewer their women are the more soul 
there will be for the men. The customs of some tribes in Mada- 
gascar show that they think that one man may have several souls; 
and not a few tribes, holding that the souls of the dead return in 
their new-born babies, bury in the houses or near the doors to facili- 
tate the return. 

It is familiar that men everywhere in ancient times believed spirits 
to inhabit trees and groves, and to move in the winds and stars, and 
that they personified almost every phase of nature. We have now 
seen that such beliefs cannot be regarded as having been deduced 
from the grander doctrines of the ancient religions; but that the 
latter must be regarded as having been constructed upon such beliefs 
as their foundations. Demons and Genii, and the spirits of plants 
and minerals, were older than Brahma; let us hope they will not 
survive him. They are everywhere lively still, even in the most 
advanced nations; and we have not to go very far back in time to 
find them playing a most important part in our medical theories. 
Demons—a species of disembodied Boyl-as—were connected with 
diseases by the Jews and early Christians, and it is familiar how on 
one occasion when driven out of a man they entered into a herd 
of swine. The genii of the early Italians—-so like the Totem—are 
familiar, and even more so are the genii of the Arabian Nights. 
The Mahometans, if they are true to their prophet, must still believe 
in them. In that very curious book ‘“ Mishcat-ul-Mas‘abih’” a record 
of the sayings and doings of the prophet, bearing to be made by those 
who knew him best—his wives and disciples—we find the following, 
which is pertinent to our subject :— ’ 

‘**Tbn-Omer said, ‘I heard his highness say, ‘‘ Kill snakes, and kill the snake 
which has two black lines upon its back, and kill the snake called abter, on 
account of its small tail; for verily these two kinds of snake blind the eyes as 
soon as they are looked at; and if a pregnant woman should see them, she 
would miscarry from fright.” ’ Ibn-Omer says, ‘ Just as I was about killing a 
snake, Abi-Laba-Bahansiri called out to me not to killit. Then I said, ** His 
highness ordered me to kill them; why do you forbid?” He said, ‘‘ His 
highness, after giving the order for killing them, said, You must not kill the 
snakes that live in the houses, because they are not snakes, but a kind of genii.”’ 
Abi-Sayib said, ‘We went to Abt-Said-Khud’hri ; and whilst we were sitting, 
we heard a shaking under his bedstead; and we looked and sawa snake. Then 
I got up to kill it, and Abi-Said was saying his prayers, and he made a sign 
to me to sit down, and I did so. And when ho had finished his prayers, he 
made a sign towards a room in his house, and said, ‘‘ There was a youth in my 
family lived there who had newly married.” Then Abi-Said said, ‘‘ We came 
out of Medinah along with the Prophet, to a trench which was digging for 
fighting, and this youth would ask the Prophet’s permission to return to his 
house every day at noon, which was granted. Then one day the youth asked 
his highness’s leaye, who said, Put on your armour, because I am alarmed 
about you, from the evil designs of the tribe of Beni-Kuraidhah. Then the 
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youth took his arms, and returned towards his house; and when he arrived, 
he saw his wife standing between two doors; and the youth was about piercing 
her with a spear, being seized with jealousy at seeing her standing out of her 
room; and she said, Withhold your spear, and come into the room that you 
may see what has brought me out. Then the youth went into the room, and 
beheld a large snake coiled up sleeping upon his bed, and he struck his spear 
into the snake; then the snake attacked the youth, and bit him, and it was not 
known which of them died first, the snake or the youth. Then I went to the 
Prophet and mentioned the occurrence, and said, Supplicate God to give life 
to the youth. Then his highness said, Ask God to forgive your friend; 
wherefore do you wish a prayer to be made for his life? After that he said, 
In these houses are the genii, some of them believers, and some infidels; 
therefore when you see anything of those inhabitants turn them out, but do 
not hurry in killing them, but say, Do not incommode me; if you do, I shall 
kill you. Then if he goes away, so much the better; but if not, kill it, 
because it is an infidel genius. And his highness said to the youth’s tribe, 
Take him away and bury him. And in one tradition it is thus that his 
highness said, Verily there are genii in Medinah which have embraced Islam ; 
then when you see any one of them, warn him three days; and if he appears 
after that, kill him, because he is none but an infidel.” ’ Omm Sharic said, ‘ His 
highness ordered a chameleon to be killed, and said, ‘‘ It was a chameleon which 
blew the fire into which Nimrod threw Abraham.’’’. . . . Abthurairah ‘A.G.S. 
‘An ant bit a prophet, and he ordered the ant-hill to be burnt, which was 
done. ‘Then God sent a voice to the prophet, saying, Have you burnt, on 
account of one biting you, a whole multitude of those that remembered God, 
and repeated his name?’’! 


His highness’s scientific views on other subjects were in keeping 


with his zoology. ‘The genii,” he lays it down, “are of three kinds. 
One kind have wings and fly, another are snakes and dogs, and the 
third move about from place to place like men.’”” The third are not 
so unlike the Boyl-as. In Mahomet’s system the devil and bad genii 
are at the root of all diseases except fever, which results from the heat 
of hell-fire, an element of which the Australians are as yet ignorant. 
He believed, of course, in the evil eye, and in spells and amulets, as 
so many of us still do; but perhaps he nowhere appears to more 
advantage than in his astronomy. Stars, he says, were created for 
three purposes—to embellish the regions, fo stone the devil, and for 
guidance in the forest and on the sea. Our poor wolves, bears, 
beavers, and opossums, must be tenderly regarded, and may, we 
think, be believed to be thoroughly earnest in their faith, when 
views like these appear as propounded by the founder of one of the 
greatest existing religions. Of the traces of Fetichism among the 
Greeks and Romans, it would be waste of time to say anything. 

We have said enough to prepare the reader for the examination 
we are about to enter upon, of the evidence of the worship of animals 
and vegetables among the ancients; to give him the feeling that it 
is not very improbable that in classical regions we shall find Totems, 
or something like them. 


(1) Vol. ii. p. 31¢. Chap iii. Part I. In explanation of animals, lawful and 
unlawful to be eaten.’ 


(2) Idem, vol. ii. p. 314. 
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Let us, however, before proceeding with that examination, state 
the results we have reached. We have found that there are tribes of 
men (called primitive) now existing on the earth in the Totem stage, 
each named after some animal or plant, which is its symbol or 
ensign, and which by the tribesmen is religiously regarded; having 
kinship through mothers only, and exogamy as their marriage law. 
In several cases we have seen, the tribesmen believe themselves to be 
descended from the Totem, and in every case to be, nominally at 
least, of its breed or species. We have seen a relation existing 
between the tribesmen and their Totem, as in the case of the bear, 
that might well grow into that of worshipper and god, leading to 
the establishment of religious ceremonials to allay the Totem’s just 
anger, or secure his continued protection. We have seen in the case 
of the sun, conceived as a being, and having his tribe like any other 
animal, a first place acquired and the honours of a regular wor- 
ship among tribes still in the Totem stage, and that it is not impro- 
bable the cultus of other Totems became regular as sun worship 
advanced ; and in the case of the Fijians, where the serpent and not 
the sun introduced regular religiots observances, we have a more or 
less regular worship of the other Totems—as we seem entitled to 
consider them—advanced to the status of gods." We have also seen 


that while the intellectual condition of men that accompanies Totemism 
is well established for all the lower races of men now existing, there 
is much evidence that the higher races had anciently been in a similar 
condition. We have Totemism in various phases attending that con- 
dition, and having reason to think that the higher races had once 
been in the same condition, we have a probability that they also 
may once have had Totems. 


J. F. M‘LEnNaAN. 


(1) In some quarters in America, images of animals have been found in excavations, 
and one view is that they were idols. It will be remembered there were such images in 
the Sun Temples of the Incas. 
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Works of art are moulded under determining conditions of two 
kinds—the first, and most important, connected with the individual 
artist’s mind; the second, and less important, with the specialities 
of circumstance under which the artist worked. Shakspeare is 
supreme (to speak in general terms) by virtue of his exquisite and 
magnificent human sympathies and his beautiful artist-faculty of 
making them known: those were the important conditions deter- 
mining artistic production in his case; and the minor circumstances 
were those which led him to clothe the graver offspring of his mind 
in a dramatic garb rather than any other. Hence it is that at the 
present day we love him and his characters without thinking 
whether they are the results of the dramatic or another method ; 
and when we call any work ‘“Shakspearian,”’ we obviously mean 
that it has a touch of the breadth, and depth, and height, and acute- 
ness of Shakspeare,—not that it has any analogy with the Eliza- 
bethan drama. There are plenty of things in the works of this 
*‘ greatest of the sons of men” which no modern, unendowed with 
that affected optimism which can see nothing but greatness in a 
great man’s works, would for a moment profess to care for or to 
regard as important—such as the gross jokes, loved by a grosser 
epoch than ours, and the punster’s raillery that glitters annoyingly 
through much of the lighter fabric of the plays: these things we do 
not recall in our image of Shakspeare, and when we mect them we 
pass them by ; but we do not say or dream that they detract from his 
greatness ;—-simply they were the product of the time, and what we 
prize is the product of the man. They might have been of bigger 
bulk than they are; and were such the case, we should merely say 
that the time had laid a heavier weight of undesirable matter on 
our Shakspeare’s pages than we now have to complain of; but even 
then he would have been Shakspeare and immortal. 

Now in the history of our literature there came a point when the 
old triumphant era of frivolous, bootless romance had died out, and 
men’s minds revolted from a long allegiance. People began to see 
that something higher than lazy amusement might be entrusted to the 
pages of fiction, and that, too, without taking wings of supernaturalism 
and flying to the high places of sacred allegory ; and accordingly 
in this direction a vigorous reaction set in. These were temporal, 


(1) Crarissa. A Novel. By Samvent Ricnarpson. Edited by E. S. Dattas, 
Author of the “Gay Science.” 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers, 18, Catherine 
Street, Strand, 1868. 
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transient circumstances, and under them it was natural to expect 
that the idea of making a romance or fictitious history subserve a 
high moral purpose should carry men to an excess of purpose, and 
induce them to cumber their fiction with an overplus of direct 
preaching—just as the fashion of the time induced Shakspeare to 
inlay his marvellous plays with trivial buffooneries. But if a great 
soul was developed in this era of fiction—a soul with vision and 
sympathy, and an adequate method, too, whereby to embody the 
results of deep scrutiny into human nature,—if such a character 
arose at such a time, should he not, as a proof of his manhood 
merely, fall into the ultra-moralising vein of his time? and should 
we think him a less man on that account, any more than we detract 
from Shakspeare for the unvalued impress left on his work by his 
epoch? Surely not; and when we are called on to appraise any 
product of such an epoch, the whole question at issue resolves itself 
into this—Is the man an artist independently of the impress made on 
him by his time, or is he merely a fabricator of works on the model 
indicated by the popular demand at that time? If the latter, let 
him go; he is nobody. But if the former, then never mind the 
deformities of the reaction, but bear him prominently in mind. 
Excess of moral tendency is not a thing that we have often to 
complain of in works of art ; and able artists, of whatever description, 
are not so numerous that we can afford to cast out one because he 
persists in giving us too much of a good thing. 

It is not always easy to say what there is about a book that 
differentiates it from the commonplace in literature, or from the 
respectable domain of well-meant dissertation. A work that is truly 
artistic cannot fail to make itself felt if it be fairly read, cither with 
critical analysis or without. The lessons that an artist desires to 
teach, he wi// teach, for they will be woven into the fabric of his 
work, and the moral sinks in with the work. If he have also 
preached what he desires to inculcate, that will not neutralise what 
he has effected by artistic force proper, though it may lessen the 
result by inducing ennui. But if there be nothing but direct 
preaching, the result will be at zero, because average humanity 
is so far intolerant of preaching that it will not brook it in works 
wherein it expects to find at least a fair share of amusement. It is 
for this reason that didactic poetry is hardly ever popular. People 
do not expect to find anything of the nature of a treatise in a poem ; 
and it is only when some special matter of very great interest is 
seized upon by a poet of irresistible impetuosity and fine powers 
of expression, that a poetical appeal made directly has much weight. 
The ré/e of art is to depict, and to appeal in depicting ; and matters 
of direct appeal are more the affair of the moralist, the preacher, or 
the agitator, as the case may be. 
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A work of art, we may say finally, is never uniformly repellent. 
It has not unfrequently been maintained that a work of art must give 
pleasure ; but we cannot assume that those who hold this view 
restrict the meaning of the word pleasure to sensuous delight, 
amusement, and the various forms of individual or strictly self- 
regarding pleasure. On the contrary, it may fairly be presumed 
that the word pleasure includes that melancholy but profoundly 
sweet sympathy which every human heart must feel with the 
sorrows of everybody else with whom it is brought into near enough 
contact. Unless this be so, we must exclude from the category of art- 
work the painful portions of Shakspeare’s plays, and equally we must 
maintain that the superb conclusion of ‘ The Mill on the Floss ”’ is 
not art, but mere morbid reproduction of terrible misery. These 
things are utterly inadimissible; and indeed it is not at all certain 
that the profoundest pleasure is not the feeling that one is able to 
sympathise with another who is the victim of terrible circumstance, 
and yet who opposes a brave front. It is difficult to analyse the 
feeling; but it is certain that the state of mind which will wring tears 
from the eyes of many a firm-souled man is not closely allied to pain 
—for what man of firm soul will weep at bodily pain ? and what man 
of high sentiment will deny the delight experienced in realising the 
pitiless, inveterate league of circumstances against a Cordelia, an 
Ophelia, a Mildred Tresham, or a Maggie Tullive ? 

In the foregoing remarks it has been attempted to complete the 
terms of a criterion to apply to Samuel Richardson’s “ Clarissa.” 
If we find the heroine Clarissa to be a woman in whom the soul can 
delight and feel profound interest, and if we find in her story some- 
thing more than a dry account of incidents strung together without 
idealising power, for the mere purpose of tacking a moral to them— 
if we find a profound and sympathetic knowledge of human nature 
shown in embodying the creation of a variety of persons set in 
motion by an artistic force of whatever kind, so as to follow out their 
course and live their life in accordance with some great ideal of the 
artist—we cannot but admit Richardson to the catalogue of our great 
men. We may be sure of this, that he who merely makes notes of 
human actions (be those notes ever so copious), and draws morals 
from them, will never succeed in placing before us any objects the 
least like men and women—anything beyond vague shadows of 
humanity. The force that places before us a great action, carried 
through by real people, is not this compound of transcription and 
moralising, but the rare power of idealisation—the power of so far 
modifying the actualities of a subject as to throw into relief the idea 
which it is desired to convey: that force of idealisation is the attribute 
of artists, and of artists only, and whether the aim be the modelling 
of a figure or the development of an action, nothing can be accom- 
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plished without it, because in life and in nature no one idea or 
characteristic stands out with sufficient prominence to become the 
central point of a work of art, unless the relations of that idea or 
characteristic with other ideas or characteristics be modified, so as 
to give prominence to the part which is wanted to be prominent, as 
only art knows how to modify. Without the modifying force of 
idealisation everything is flat and realistic (in the lowest sense), 
whereas with it even the interior of a Dutch chdlet has its charms, 
as witness thousands of pictures of Teniers, Ostade, and Brauwer, 
gazed on with pleasure by millions of civilised people. 

The question, then, to be answered is this:——What is “ Clarissa ?” 
It is before all things a romance, and one, moreover, which abounds 
in interesting detail and varied movement, although always within 
prescribed lint The great bulk of the most interesting matter 
might be included certainly under the head “sorrowful experiences 
of a young lady of rank ;”’ but in such a subject there is ample scope 
for writing a thoroughly excellent and great novel. 

The outline of the story is this :—Clarissa Harlowe, a girl eighteen 
years of age, richly endowed with all or nearly all the qualities of 
innate sweetness, nobility, and womanliness which could be desired, 
has the misfortune to differ in these respects from the rest of her 
family, not one of whom is an admirable character, and some of 
whom are repulsively the reverse. Clarissa is also very beautiful, 
whereas her elder sister, Bella, has none of her attractive personal 
qualities. Consequently, a certain Mr. Lovelace, introduced to the 
family as a suitor to Bella, so arranges matters as to fail in bringing 
his courtship to a successful issue, and then opens a suit towards 
Clarissa. The jealousy which this defection of Lovelace awakes in 
the heart of Beila i is stimulated by a pre-existent jealousy, on account 
of grandfather Harlowe having left his property to Clarissa; and 
when Lovelace pays his addresses to Clarissa, an intention becomes 
known on the part of the uncles to follow the grandfather's example, 
and to leaye property to that young lady, so as to “ create a family,” 
Lovelace also being of great expectations. ella’s jealousy on this 
latter account is shared by her brother James—a young man of 
infinite bad qualities, but very powerful with his father, mother, and 
uncles—and James and Bella accordingly form a small cabal, with 
the view of bringing to naught the affair with Lovelace. They 
succeed in setting the whole family against the union—not that 
Clarissa has ever allowed a preference for the suitor, or given him 
any marked encouragement—and when they have veel in 
getting him into the bad graces of the family, another suitor is 
brought forward, and urged. upon the acceptance of Clarissa. This 
man, one Solmes, is a poar-spirited, uncultured, gauche, mean fellow, 
altogether unworthy of the heroine, who, for the first time in her 
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life, sets up an opposition to the parental fiat. Persecution follows 
persecution, and not only does Lovelace, a man of great personal 
attraction, receive in the girl’s eyes an added lustre through contrast 
with the fellow forced to her notice, but he also, by being continually 
placed before her by detractors and accusers in her family, attains 
to a position in her heart. To say that she ever loves him with the 
fervour of which her nature is capable, would be to mis-state; but so 
constantly is she accused of harbouring feelings in his favour, and 
so continuously is he kept in her mind both by his enemies in her 
family and by his own letters (for he persistently corresponds with 
her), that she comes to associate tender ideas with his name. One 
thing besides the objection of her family withholds her—namely, the 
consideration that he has been a notorious rake. Except for this 
circumstance, combined with the intense purity and reverence of 
her own character, one tenth of the persecution to which she is 
represented as submitting, must have driven her to elope with the 
man in a very short time. But as matters stand, insult is heaped 
upon insult, and brutality added to brutality, before her firm resolve 
to act up to the letter of what she considers her filial duty can be 
broken. Only when she is made to understand distinctly that she 
will be dragged on a given day to the altar, and forcibly bound to 
the man she loathes, does she entertain the idea of accepting Love- 
lace’s aid to escape from her tormentors; and even at the last moment 
she clings so closely to the hope of keeping her honour and her duty 
to her family unscathed, that she cannot be persuaded to go off with 
Lovelace by the means he has actually provided. But Lovelace, 
whose character as represented to the Harlowe family was angelic 
compared with the reality, has arranged an elaborate plot by which 
she shall be frightened away with him at the last moment (for he 
knew he should never really persuade her into an elopement), and 
at length he actually drags her into the carriage he has provided, 
and drives off with her, more a captive than a fugitive. A man of 
intense vanity and a professed lady-killer, Lovelace could not but 
be piqued by the protracted opposition brought by Clarissa to his 
advances; and although he desires at many points of the history to 
marry her, he is led by his sense of failure to conceive the base idea 
of humbling her and her family by seducing her and retaining the 
option of marrying her afterwards. It is needless to say that this 
scheme entirely fails, and that the encroachments which he makes 
give the pure-minded girl a deep distaste for him, and set her most 
vigilantly on her guard. By an elaborate system of deception he 
is able throughout his intercourse with her so to misrepresent facts 
as to be in a position to compel her motions whither he will; and he 
at length brings her to London, where, securing lodgings for her 
in a brothel, represented by him as a respectable house, he takes 
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up his quarters under the same roof, notwithstanding a solemn 
promise to the contrary; and there, after a protracted but fruitless 
attempt to gain possession of her person by consent—attempts which, 
to his exasperation, lead her to take flight from him—he places her 
under the tender mercies of the abominable proprietress of the house, 
to which he restores her by a villainous stratagem. Having secured 
his victim by means of potent drugging, he commits the detestable 
crime punishable in those days with death. When the outraged 
girl comes to her senses, which she does but partially for some time, 
she succeeds in making good her escape from the hateful hands into 
which she finds herself fallen; and then sets in her long, slow, but 
steady lapse into the only calm she can ever gain—the frightful 
calm of death. She refuses all entreaties made by the half-penitent 
culprit and his whole tribe of influential relatives to become his wife, 
and gives herself up to making full preparation, both temporal and 
spiritual, for death—averring that her heart is broken, that she 
cannot live long, and only desires to die. She eventually dies in 
London, far from her relations and her bosom friend, without a single 
real friend, except one Belford, a companion of the villainous Love- 
lace, whose natural manly excellence is brought out of the mire by 
the influence of Clarissa’s noble qualities. She dies strong in the 
sense of having done all in her power to preserve her honour, and 
happy in the belief that whatever shortcomings she may have been 
guilty of will form no bar to future bliss. 

This is the main current of the book; but, besides this, there is a 
far from uninteresting minor current in the history of Miss Anna 
Howe, the friend and correspondent of Clarissa, a very charming 
girl. There is the-ample development of a variety of characters in 
and out of the Harlowe family, and there is the retribution, internal 
and external, which pursues the unhappy Lovelace, the least part of 
which is his death in single combat with Clarissa’s cousin. Finally, 
there is the appalling picture of woe when the. Harlowe family, im- 
placable till then, find that the peerless Clarissa is really hunted out 
of the world, and driven to the shelter which is for ever. 

It may be at once frankly confessed that such a subject as this is 
not the most agreeable that could be selected, or, indeed, one that 
could be treated by a powerful artist without resulting in a story 
whereof passages must be to the last degree harrowing ; and, on the 
other hand, to make such a story at once deeply pathetic and interest- 
ing, demands at least an artistic hand; because, if not treated with 
an evident refinement of heart and mind, and a sufficient power of 
creating character to render the men and women thoroughly life- 
like, such materials must of necessity result in much revolting 
incident, which could not be followed out for want of the deep sense 
of interest inspired by characters of unquestionable vitality. Such 
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characters are these Harlowes and others. You cannot read through 
twenty pages of “ Clarissa” without feeling that you are mainly in 
the company, not of the preacher Richardson, but of real live men 
and women, whose movements, and sentiments, and motives are of 
importance to watch, and one of whom, the heroine, is a creature to 
inspire that deep interest always felt in any creature perfectly beau- 
tiful: her we can follow into the profoundest misfortunes, and still “in 
the midmost heart of grief” can “ clasp a-secret joy.” To show, too, 
that Richardson felt what other artists feel, that a work of art must be 
mainly beautiful, the figure of Clarissa is made to occupy a place in 
his picture far more prominent than any one else; and a vast deal of 
the material which goes to make up the minor figures grouped about 
this central perfection, and distributed over the distance and middle 
distance, a great proportion of the narrative upon which our ideas of 
the rest are formed, comes to us polarised through the medium of 
Clarissa’s noble and lucid mind ; so that, while we are frequently dis- 
gusted with the matter, we never lose sight of the perfection of 
Clarissa, whether as actor or narrator. Such an effect as this could 
only be managed by a system of letter writing, and accordingly such 
a system was adopted, or rather adapted; for we are told that 
Richardson was a great letter-writer long before he became an 
acknowledged artist. Of this epistolary method we shall have some- 
what to say further on. In the meantime, we must insist that the 
most pleasing result of it—the well-defined image of such a woman 
as Clarissa—would of itself be sufficient to immortalise any man, 
whatever else were in the work that we would have out, or out of it 
that we would have in; if there were no Miss Howe, no John 
Belford, no acute analysis of character, no breadth of form in the 
work as a whole, and if there were even four times as much actual 
preaching as there is. 

This divine Clarissa, as she is constantly called in the quaint 
language of Richardson’s letter-writers, is one of those tenderly-con- 
stituted and yet stable-minded women for whom profound reverence 
mixes with admiration and tenderness. Not cold-hearted or prudish, 
she has a fine and stately dignity. Her acuteness of intellect is not 
a whit behind her purity of sentiment, and she is not of a nature to 
be moved out of the path of delicacy and rectitude by casuistry, 
blandishment, or any power short of absolute compulsion. Conse- 
quently, when she has even fled the Scylla of her home, and thrown 
herself on the Charybdis of Lovelace’s tender mercies, we do not 
‘fear for her, till his letters begin to reveal the blackness of a heart that 
knows no pity towards those who oppose themselves to its machina- 
tions of vanity or desire. Then we begin to tremble for the “divine 
Clarissa ;” for the villain whom Richardson has pitted against her is 
not inferior to herself in resoluteness and ingenuity. Lovelace, 
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despicable as he is, is not a shade less a creation than the woman 
whose rum and death it is his business to accomplish. Richardson 
seems to have felt that something extraordinary must be created for 
this purpose, and shaped his demon accordingly. 

It is bootless to ask why an artist should desire such a dénouwement 
at all; for, with great artists, there is no question of desire, or rather 
of cool reasoning desire. A broad idea presents itself to the artist’s 
mind, the characters step one by one on the stage, they act, and 
speak, and live, and the artist whose creation they are has no choice but 
to follow out his broad idea, and chisel and polish at the rough-hewn 
shapes that have burst upon him, as if they were not the children of 
his own brain, but demigod statues straight from some magic work- 
shop. Even in these days of wholesale novel-manufacture, we have 
heard on good authority of a novelist who, having conceived a great 
tale, the scene of which was abroad, could not get on with the work 
because the characters would not at first be brought into the mind as 
talking in any but a foreign tongue. So with Richardson; he had 
a great inspiration upon him, and the men and women were all there 
to elaborate the details so soon as his master-hand should set them in 
motion. They would act no other drama than that he had conceived, 
and to say that the conception rested on a strong basis of moral con- 
viction is merely to vouch for its wholesomeness without impeaching 
its esthetic claims. 

The central lesson of the book in question—so far as we may 
speak of it as a lesson—is really as applicable now as it was in 
Richardson’s time, but in a different direction. This lesson is, in 
fact, that marriage is so capital an event that an undue exercise 
of external influence in the matter may be fraught with the most 
terrible consequences; and this idea seems to have seized on the 
heart of Richardson with such a grip as to drive him into the execu- 
tion of this sombre tragedy. Other minor ideas were gathered up 
and worked into the fabric, and all are embodied with equal point 
though not with equal prominence. To enforce this great point by 
means of the example of a commonplace, half-hearted, or semi- 
culpable young lady, would have been comparatively weak; and 
it must have been a moment of master-satisfaction for Richardson 
when the outlined image of Clarissa came forth into light. Clarissa 
and Lovelace are the inevitable result of the combination of an 
importunate moral idea and an uncontrollable artistic force. It was 
of no avail that Richardson’s contemporaries wrote to him, as his 
tale went on, entreating that Clarissa should be spared and Lovelace 
reformed : the artist could no more reverse the doom of the men and 
women who occupied his esthetic faculties—no more pluck away 
the blade he saw impending, and break its point or blunt its edge— 
than he could force the sea to ebb instead of flowing. It was just the 
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same with Charlotte Bronté in writing “ Villette;” she had an 
ineradicable conception that the man she had called into being as a 
resting-place for the heart of the principal figure was never united 
with that figure, but died an untimely death; and no influence that 
was brought to bear on her to let the dénowement be happy could 
avail. Forcible influence in the direction was exercised, and resulted 
in a compromise: the hero is sent on a sea voyage, engaged to the 
heroine, and the book closes with a fearful storm as he is coming 
back; but the narrator declines to say whether he came or not. 
Still an intelligent reader cannot but see the tragic tone of mind 
through this ambiguous close; and we can only regret that the 
splendid genius of Charlotte Bronté should have been trammelled 
by a persuasion which her affectionate heart would not let her totally 
disregard, and which resulted in her staying her soul from the 
culmination of what was working on to a grand tragic close. She 
could not, as an artist, force herself to an unintended dénouement ; 
but she could, as a woman, let herself be moved to a compromise. 
Similarly, Richardson might, under strong enough influence, have 
been induced to truncate his story by lopping half its tragic inci- 
dents; but he could not have been brought to ruin it by the entire 
reversal of the outlined tragedy which had loomed upon his mind 
and taken up the importunate standing of a religious belief. Happily 
no such influence existed in his case—not enough to bring about 
“an inch-long swerving of the holy lines”—and we have a work 
which is monumental—a work never to be forgotten by the studious 
and critical, if neglected by those whose literary appetites are for a 
lighter diet. 

Since the time of Richardson, the constitution of the family, both 
practically and theoretically, has undergone a great modification in 
England. As conceived nowadays, the relationship between parents 
and children could scarcely suggest to the mind of a thoughtful man 
like Richardson such results from mismanagement as are portrayed in 
“Clarissa:” the Harlowe type of family has pretty nearly died out from 
among us; and in the middle classes such daring and unscrupulous 
rakes as Lovelace and his gang are also hardly to be met. Actual 
compulsion is nowadays rarely employed by parents to bring about 
a desired match, or by libertines to gain possession of a woman’s 
person: among the lowest classes such things are still perpetrated ; 
but among people of average position these crimes of physical com- 
pulsion may be said to have been merged in the more decent and 
less violent procedure of moral compulsion. It is a decided reform 
in society that fathers and mothers should no longer be able to claim, 
in the social eye, a despotic power over the very flesh and blood of 
their children, and that libertines should not be winked at as genteel 
criminals, to be admitted to free companionship. These two abuses 
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were undoubtedly common enough in the time of Richardson and 
Fielding to furnish both basis and point to their description ; and we 
cannot but give credit to such a work as “ Clarissa” for performing 
at least some part in bringing about the change. To see that such 
and such points in social and moral codes need amendment, and to 
declaim against delay, requires neither eminent acuteness nor excep- 
tional ability; but to embody teaching in the statuesque form of a 
thoroughly great poem, romance, or drama, is a feat calling for 
gratitude to the end of time. It is not enough that reformatory 
ideas be involved and broached—they must also be embodied in life ; 
and these ideas of Richardson’s have perhaps by the very vitality 
of their embodiment, borne their part in the moral improvements 
which have taken place since his time. 

Among the noble tenets worked out in this book, we recognise 
a very fine conception of the influence of a truly delicate and noble- 
minded woman on those with whom she is brought in contact. On 
the naturally healthy mind of Belford, the sometime boon-companion 
of Lovelace, we get a gradually-restorative action, carried through 
from the first flash of remorse that one of his set should entertain 
villainous intentions with regard to such a woman, to his final total 
reform. Even on Lovelace her influence is so great that he is 
constantly feeling some good intention or sentiment struggling 
to the surface among the rank growth of villainy which has long 
been the only fruit of his evil nature; and even when his mingled 
feelings of vindictiveness, slighted vanity, and lust have determined 
him on possessing Clarissa’s person by force, he has not the courage 
to front his victim while her intellectual and emotional life has full 
play, but has recourse to the diabolical drugging scheme, whereby 
she is deprived of sense and will. The truthfulness of all this is 
admirable. The moral superiority of Clarissa, and its resultant 
influence on others, are made prominent from the very first. The 
early introduction of the preamble to her grandfather’s will into the 
book shows the reader in good time how great a place she held in 
the heart of this representative of a former generation ; and we learn 
also very early in the book how influential she has been with her 
father and mother and others of that generation of the family, until 
the unfortunate jealousy arises, from the combination of circum- 
stances which, to the inferior minds of her brother and sister, seem 
to set her too far beyond them. It appears from various points in the 
narrative that, in the customary state of the family, even this brother 
and sister have not been free from the trammels of Clarissa’s fascina- 
tions; and although the revolt of their wounded lower natures is 
their prominent aspect towards her in the book, and is indeed the 
remote cause of her death, yet the terrible reactionary effect that 
that death has on them is sufficient of itself to show how potent a 
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sway she held over them—save when the smaller motives of smaller 
souls attained to a stronger sway, under an exceptional combination 
of circumstances. That she should have been so superior to all her 
family has been regarded by some as too much of a phenomenon 
for introduction into a work of art; but it only needs a moderately 
large range of observation to see that a family with one member 
far superior to all the rest in aggregate qualities is no uncommon 
spectacle. The reactionary influence brought about by her death is 
not. confined to her own family, but even the wretched woman 
in whose house Lovelace’s crime was perpetrated is filled with 
remorse, on her death-bed, for the part she has had in the ruin of so 
sweet. a lady, while remaining quite undisturbed by the various other 
wrecks of womanhood hovering round her bed, and forming an 
appalling summary of her past exploits. 

To. return to the power of psychological analysis displayed in the 
conception of Lovelace—it is peculiarly well worth noticing how 
large a part vanity is made to play in his abominable course; and 
we need only refer to certain passages of his letters to show that he 
is. not that impossibility, a man who cannot be reached at all 
through his affections. We find Richardson constantly giving us 
some hint of good intention towards Clarissa, dependent on her 
admitting his victory over her heart. His nature is one as far devoid 
of. any other than selfish feeling as it is possible to conceive ina 
man; but there is probably no man coolly and utterly callous except 
under some special stimulus or other. Lovelace is as nearly callous 
as possible, and the wholesome feeling of reverence is at a minimum 
in his nature. Still he has a heart of a sort, which can occasionally 
be reached; but the stimulus of wounded vanity once brought into 
play, his minimum of ordinarily human qualities at once flies off, and he 
is steeled to the perpetration of any abomination under the sun. There 
is-an episode in the book which is especially agreeable, and bears on 
this point. Lovelace lodges at an inn where there is a pretty girl, 
whom he at once marks for a prey. Her grandmother, seeing the 
danger, attempts no strong opposition—overawed, probably, by the 
grandeur of the guest; but she entreats Lovelace to spare the inno- 
cent child; and so far is his vanity flattered by this admission of 
his. omnipotence as a lady-killer, that he not only refrains from 
putting the girl to the proof, but, by a very handsome monetary 
assistance, forwards her marriage with her betrothed. The external 
bonhommie involved in this episode is one of the fascinations of Love- 
lace that go to make him so generally acceptable with ladies; and 
we must do Richardson the justice of saying that the whole varnish 
of the man is thoroughly elaborated in every possible way, so as to 
leave no sense of wonder at his being a general favourite. The 
entire tone of the character, whether as described by others or as 
gathered from the style of his own letters, is courtly and plausible ; 
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while the matter of the letters reveals to us the rottenness of the 
fruit which this attractive rind encloses. He is without any sense of 
shame, and he tells his intimate, freely and unreservedly, all his 
plans and thoughts and feelings, as they suggest themselves to him 
when writing, so that we never have to dissect his communications 
and piece together passages from various letters to keep up the 
double conception of the attractive rind and rotten fruit. He is a 
great wit, too, some of his letters being full of an attractive brilliancy 
not disfigured by grossness; and this keen sense of the ridiculous 
which he is made to show is properly accompanied by an openness to 
strong impressions of the pathetic, though these impressions, unfor- 
tunately, have no depth or durability. Even in imagination he is 
far from despicable, a fact which gives the finishing touch to his 
taking exterior. 

Some of these qualifications of Lovelace, as shown in his letters, 
will serve as well as anything else for samples of Richardson’s 
decorative powers. We will refer to one or two passages. In one 
letter, after a full account of the abominable project of getting 
Clarissa into the foul lodging already alluded to—an account full of 
exuberant hope, that the plotter is to be rewarded by the consumma- 
tion of his wishes—we have a tone of effervescent mirth and really 
effective wittiness of expression, as this, for instance :— 

‘* This it is to have leisure upon my hands! What a matchless plotter thy 
friend! Stand by and let me swell! Iam already as big as an elephant, and 
ten times wiser. Mightier too by far! Have I not reason to snuff the moon 
with my proboscis? Lord help thee for a poor—for a very poor creature! 


Wonder not that I despise thee heartily; since the man who is disposed 


immoderately to exalt himself, cannot do it but by despising everybody else in 
proportion.” 


On some occasions we get an irresistible humour which suggests 
the power of writing a racy comic drama. One of these occasions is 
the strategic recapture of Clarissa after her first escape from Love- 
lace, or rather the rehearsal of that recapture. The lady makes good 
her escape to Hampstead ; but he tracks her there, and then obtains 
the co-operation of two ladies of light morals, who personate his 
aunt and cousin, and persuade Clarissa to leave her retreat and 
accompany them in their carriage to their lodgings ; and when once 
in the carriage with Lovelace, the latter has no difficulty in replacing 
her in the house whence she has fled. It is the rehearsal of the 
parts of his aristocratic aunt and cousin by these two ladies of free 
lives that is so brilliantly described in one of his letters. He opens 
by disclosing to Belford the real names of these persons, who are 
both well known to his correspondent, and then continues :-— 


‘¢ There, Belford, is an aunt !—there’s a cousin! Both have wit at will. Both 
are accustomed to ape quality. Both are genteelly descended. Mistresses of 
themselves and well educated—yet past pity. True Spartan dames, ashamed 
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of nothing but detection; always, therefore, upon their guard against that. 
And in their own conceit, when assuming top parts, the very quality they ape.” 


Then he proceeds to relate how the ladies are dressed for their 
parts, and concludes with a brilliant sketch of the scene in which 
they take their instructions from him :— 


‘‘ Hadst thou seen how they paraded it—cousin, and cousin, and nephew, at 
every word; Lady Betty bridling, and looking haughtily condescending. 
Charlotte galanting her fan, and swimming over the floor without touching it. 

‘*« How I long to see my niece-elect,’ cries one, for they are told that we are 
not married ; and are pleased that I have not put the slight upon them that 
they had apprehended from me. 

‘** How I long to see my dear cousin that is to be,’ the other. 

‘* Easy and unaffected! Your very dresses will give you pride enough. 

‘*A little graver, Lady Betty. More significance, less bridling in your 
dignity. 

“That’s the air. Charmingly hit !—Again—You have it. 

‘Devil take you! Less arrogance. You are got into airs of young quality. 
Be less sensible of your new condition. People born to dignity command 
respect without needing to require it. 

‘* Now for your part, cousin Charlotte! 

‘* Pretty well. But a-little too frolicky that air—yet have I prepared my 
beloved to expect in you both great vivacity and quality-freedom. 

‘*Curse those eyes! Those glances will never do. A downcast bashful 
turn, if you can command it—look upon me. Suppose me now to be my 
beloved. 


“Devil take that leer! Too significantly arch! Once I knew you the girl I 
would now have you to be. 


‘*Once more, suppose me to be my charmer. Now you are to encounter my 
examining eye, and my doubting heart. 

‘* 'That’s my dear ! 

‘* Study that air in the pier-glass ! 

‘‘Charming! Perfectly right ! 

‘*- Your honours, now, devils! 

‘* Pretty well, cousin Charlotte, fora young country lady. Till form yields 
to familiarity, you may courtesy low. You must not be supposed to have 
forgot your boarding-school airs. 

‘* But too low, too low, Lady Betty, for your years and your quality. The 
common fault of your sex will be your danger; aiming to be young too long! 
The devil’s in you all, when you judge of yourselves by your wishes, and by 
your vanity! Fifty, in that case, is never more than fifteen. 

**Graceful ease, conscious dignity, like that of my charmer. O how hard 
to hit ! 

**Both together now. 

‘*Charming! That’s the air, Lady Betty. That’s the cue, cousin Charlotte, 


suited to the character of each. But, once more, be sure to have a guard upon 
your eyes. 


“* * Never fear, nephew.’ 

** « Never fear, cousin.’ 

‘*A dram of Barbadoes each. 
‘* And now we are gone.” 


Even in the good-natured bad language to which the libertine 
treats these instruments, we recognise what may be acceptable to 


persons cf a certain class—another sample of his powers of making 
himself generally agreeable. 
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Another parallel instance is a scene at the lodgings in Covent 
Garden, to which the poor victim resorts after her second escape. 
Lovelace finds her out there, too, and while she is in a dying state 
almost, he comes to force an interview; but she, being warned of 
his approach, goes out, weak as she is, and leaves the field clear for 
him to act out a rollicking comedy with the people of the house. 
Here we get no bad language, no cursing or loose talk, but a very 
cleverly-tempered admixture of conscious superiority with easy 
companionship. Under the impression that Clarissa is really in 
the house hiding from him, he coolly makes a personal search 
throughout the premises, chatting’ and chaffing in the most affable 
manner with the glover, his wife, and his assistant, the whole time ; 
and finally he insists on going behind the counter and serving a 
customer in the shop. His account of this is given in the same racy 
style as the last extract, only much more fully. There are about 
ten pages of it,’ and the whole is vividly dramatic. 

An evidence of the existence of a sort of heart in this sensitively 
witty rascal occurs in a letter wherein he recounts one of his 
elaborate pieces of lying and its effects on Clarissa reacting on him- 
self. The fabrications of Lovelace on this occasion bring a feeling 
of gratitude uppermost in Clarissa’s heart, and he describes to his 
friend how, after giving expression to this, she is overcome with 
feeling and retires precipitately, leaving him, as he says, “ almost 
as unable to stand it as herself.” 

‘*In short,” says he, ‘* I was—I want words to say how I was—my nose 
had been made to tingle before; my eyes have before been made to glisten by 
this soul-moving beauty ; but so very much affected I never was—for, trying to 
check my sensibility, it was too strong for me, and I even sobbed—yes, by my 


soul! I audibly sobbed, and was forced to turn from her before she had well 
finished her affecting speech. 

‘*T want, methinks, now I have owned the odd sensation, to describe it to 
thee ; the thing was so strange to me,—something choking, as it were, in my 
throat. I know not how, yet, I must needs say, though I am out of countenance 
upon the recollection, that there was something very pretty in it; and I wish I 
could know it again that I might have a more perfect idea of it, and be better 


able to describe it to thee.” 

He shows a vivid imagination on many occasions, but most 
pointedly perhaps in a dream which he describes to his friend in a 
letter written after the consummation of his criminal offence, and 
after the injured lady had escaped from him. 

The epistolary method which Richardson used was excellently 
well suited to his purposes. He was a most minute analyst of 
motive and feeling, and this form gives admirable scope for the 
development of the inner life of the individual. His Clarissa is so 
vital and so beautiful a character as to make every detail of her 
inner life acceptable to such readers as are really lovers of psycholo- 
gical art; and it is hardly over-bold to say that as a study of human 

(1) Vol. iii. p. 117, e¢ seg. 
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nature, this elaborately-finished picture of a woman is as masterly 
in its manner as any character in literature. We do not compare 
the portraiture of a John Van Eyck with the sweeping grandeur of 
a Rubens, or the superb forms and colours of a Titian; nor do we 
hazard the opinion that Richardson’s art’ is as high as that of a 
Shakspeare; but it is quite possible to contend that his method is 
one in which he knew how to embody and put forth real humanity 
—hbeings whom we can love and pity as if they were our own flesh 
and blood: and this is high art, whether performed by the broad, 
dashing, condensed workmanship of a Shakspeare, or by the 
minutely-elaborated construction of a Richardson. It is probable 
that had Richardson worked on a less elaborate plan, he would 
still have been equally successful; just as Turner produced always 
a vivid, poetical, original picture, whether his thought shaped itself 
into large effects that require to be viewed at a distance, or into 
those exquisite drawings of his, many of which may be inspected 
with microscopic closeness, and still reveal new beautiful depths of 
workmanship and thought. 

The objection made to the minute epistolary method that it would 
have been impossible for the characters, circumstanced as they were, 
to get through the amount of writing they are represented as having 
accomplished, is altogether trivial. If we are reduced to such stric- 
tures as that, we shall have to pick the work of Michel Angelo to 
pieces, because it is impossible that men and women should have 
such mignty muscles, and assume such significant and splendid 
postures as his statues do. We submit that if a great artistic end 
is to be gained, it is no great demand on one’s imagination to believe 
that the persons who wrote those letters wrote with more than 
ordinary rapidity of thought and penmanship. And with Richard- 
son a great end was to be gained—the setting forth of every trait 
and turn of his great drama—the weaving of his tragic idea into 
the minutest ins and.outs of life; the complete embodiment of the 
warring elements, good and bad, of humanity ; not the pointing of a 
moral, but the overwhelming of the minds of his audience with a 
moral engrossed and made irresistible by a weight of circumstantial 
detail. If Clarissa and her companions wrote an unreasonable 
amount, then we must regard that fact as one of the modifications 
which were necessary for this artistic purpose, just as we regard the 
exact correspondence of circumstance and incident to meet a desired 
result in other works of art : be it remembered that we do not carp at 
the pictures of Raphael when we see in them, as we always do, a superb- 
ness of human strength and beauty, a voluptuousness of drapery, a 
dramatic composition of figures, never seen in reality; nor do we 
object to the magnificent cartoon in which Sapphira is seen stepping 
into the presence of Peter while Ananias is in the agonies of death, 
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and Peter is in the act of denouncing the liar’s doom. Though the 
traditional account gives these three events as a sequence, a great 
picture, such as Raphael desired to paint, could only be obtained by 
modifying the sequence to simultaneity; and if in “ Clarissa” two 
letters are required to be written in the time which it would usually 
take to write one, so it must be. If it is necessary for the artist’s 
purpose that Clarissa should die unvisited by any of her family, 
circumstances must be arranged, however improbably, to meet that 
requirement. Art is more piquant in its results than life is by just 
this power of making all surrounding circumstances subservient to 
the central idea. 

It remains but to say a few words on the merits of the abbreviated 
edition of Richardson’s masterpiece. It cannot be admitted that 
“Clarissa,” as it originally stood, with all its ins and outs, its minute 
plottings and counterplottings stated and restated, its preachings and 
its moralisings, was what a cultivated man would now call an unread- 
able book. There can, however, be but little doubt that, to the 
average reader, brought by modern use to expect a romance on a 
different plan and within vastly smaller limits, the perusal of the old 
editions of “Clarissa” conscientiously through might seem like a 
task. A good abridgment was, therefore, a desideratum, and the 
edition of last year is so far reduced in size as to be only a rather 
long three-volume novel. No one who reads it without ever having 
seen the original would, we are convinced, feel that the work had 
been so far tampered with as to be rendered palpably inartistic : in- 
deed, it is but very seldom that we are led to infer from the re-arrange- 
ment that anything of general interest has been left out; and we 
never meet with a passage marred by the omission of something of 
capital importance, although a person already acquainted with 
Richardson, as an old friend, would often, perhaps, object to the 
omission of some portion which had been dear to him. The fact is 
that. Richardson, living at a time when novels were comparatively 
scarce, and.criticism and comment was not what it now is, wrote his 
work of a length to meet the demands of readers whose literary 
appetites were not stimulated and blunted by two or three three- 
volume novels a week ; and he also performed for his own work the 
part of critic and exponent. He did not wait for a Gervinus—or 
even a Mr. Tainsh or a Mr. Nettleship—to expound his inner sig- 
nificances, but just expounded them himself when they were below 
the surface; so that he wove into the large outlines of his work 
what, if he had been a nineteenth-century novelist, would have been 
superposed by several journalists. Everything of this sort has been 
omitted, with a good deal of the repetition which was then an object 
to the many who had no circulating library to supply them with 
copious floods of romance, but which would now only be grateful 
to a very few. H. Buxton Forman. 
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Cuarrer XXXII. 


WHAT PEOPLE THOUGHT OF THE WILL. HOW MR. MARJORAM ATTENDED 
THE CHISWICK FETE, AND WHOM HE SAW THERE, HOW MR. UP- 
JOHN LEFT TOWN ON A SUDDEN, AND HIS WIFE WAS VISITED BY 
AN OLD SOLDIER. 


Ir would hardly be disputed by any one out of an attorney’s office 
or a lawyer’s chambers, that, generally speaking, the dullest of all 
reading is a legal document. Three volumes of marriage-settlements 
would havea poor chance against the most trumpery romance that was 
ever written; and a collection of equity pleadings would make an 
unsuccessful serial, even illustrated by the pencil of a Doyle or a 
Leech. But as to all general rules there are exceptions, so the case 
to be taken out of the broad critical law just laid down is decidedly 
the case of wills. For its own circle of readers, the extent of which 
is commonly in proportion to the bulk of the property bequeathed, a 
will “just published ” may vie in effect and interest with the sensation 
produced by the appearance of “ Waverley ” itself. Suppose, after 
the assassination of Cesar, that Antony, instead of the dictator’s 
will, had taken with him into the rostrum the Commentaries of his 
butchered friend, and given the Roman mob the finest passage in 
the work, do you imagine, admirable reader as Marcus seems to have 
been, he would have kept his audience long about him, especially if 
somebody else were at the same time reading the testament from the 
steps of an adjoining temple? Or, to take another example, when 
the blacksmith of that village (whose name I have forgotten) drew 
the whole population round his anvil of a summer evening, to listen 
(as Sir John Herschel records in one of his essays) to the story of 
“‘ Pamela,” if, in the midst of the most exciting scene, some one had 
rushed to the forge with the news that the steward was reading the 
will of the late lord of the manor at the market cross, do you believe 
that the work of the great novelist, with all his genius and mastery 
of the human heart, would have detained for one moment longer the 
most sentimental swain or shepherdess in the hamlet? There would 
probably not have been a single clodpole in the throng with an 
interest worth a groat in the rival production, but, nevertheless, the 
will would assuredly have touched a chord in every bosom beyond 
the reach of any other pen, and the lawyer who composed it would 
have triumphed over the greatest novelist of his age. There is some- 
thing unselfish, after all, even in the service of the money-god. 
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How many worship at his shrine who adore him only in the pale 
reflection of the golden light which he sheds on happier mortals? 
How many votaries does he number who scarcely know the yellow 
ore even by its chink, or paper wealth by so much as its crisp and 
rustling harmony? His, it is devoutly to be feared, are the scrip- 
tures that are read with deepest attention, and his testaments beyond 
either Old or New. 

The rumour of Mr. Rowley’s will made a prodigious sensation as 
may be supposed, and there was endless cawing for some days in a 
large family rookery, including Babbicomes and Hunters, Pickfords 
and Longpoles, and twenty other names, in a numerous and ramified 
connexion. But none of them all was so loud in the expression of 
surprise as the lady who carried the day, though she affirmed at the 
same time that there never was a more natural will made, which was 
not precisely consistent with the previous profession of amazement. 
Some time elapsed before anything was heard in England to throw a 
shadow of a doubt on the validity of the document. As soon as some- 
thing to that effect began to be bruited, Mrs. Rowley’s scale went 
up again a little, and Mrs. Upjohn’s fell in the same proportion, but 
curiosity was piqued, the cawing increased, inquiries at Spring 
Gardens multiplied vexatiously, and everybody was happier. 

If the question of sanity was raised, there was sure to be not only 
litigation in abundance, but of a kind to make the lips water. The 
harvest of the lawyers was nothing to that which the gossips 
expected. In short, there was every prospect of as exciting a game 
as ever was played in a court of justice. Women are notoriously the 
most desperate gamblers, and when the stake was so large an estate, 
and the chieftainship of the house to boot, the fun might be expected, 
as an Irish cousin observed, to “ bang cock-fighting.” 

Two parties were formed already: an Upjohn party for the will, 
and a Rowley party against it. The men in general were Rowleyites, 
especially all who knew or had once seen Mrs. Rowley. It was by the 
men as usual that her character had all along been defended against 
the malignant attacks of her rival. Lord St. Michael’s and some others 
never heard a whisper against her without denouncing it with such 
severity that calumny grew more cautious, and as Mrs. Upjohn 
herself, acting on Mr. Leonard’s parting advice, had latterly kept 
her tongue in better control, and found it easier to do it as her schemes 
of revenge ripened, Mrs. Rowley’s fair name, at this important crisis 
of her life suffered infinitely less than her worldly prospects. As to 
Mrs. Upjohn, she would have had more adherents if she had not 
been on the spot to make a primd facie case against herself with her 
face of brass and her coarse and insolent demeanour. The constraint 
she had found it politic to put on her countenance and language had 
subdued the latter, but it had not improved the former. How would 
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she have looked had she been worsted, when she looked so forbidding 
in her triumph ! 

‘Ever since Mr. Blackadder returned to his parish, the maternal 
influences began to resume their sway over Miss Upjohn. She had 
been extremely uneasy about the state of her uncle’s preparation for 
the next world, carried off so suddenly as he was, but that subject 
was beginning to disturb her much less than the misgivings she felt, 
and could not help seeing that her mother in some degree felt also, 
as to the stability of the good things of the present life under the 
new settlement. When the news of the will first arrived, the next 
post carried the tidings to her swain in Cornwall in a jubilant tone, 
which, not many days later, when she began to hear doubts raised 
and questions mooted, was changed into notes of despondency. Mr. 
Blackadder very becomingly rebuked what he becomingly called the 
worldly spirit of both letters. Harriet replied petulantly. There 
was more than one passage of arms of the same unpleasant nature, 
and, probably, had it not been for the brilliant contingency of the 
Scotch peerage, already mentioned, the love affair with the Cornish 
curate might have come about this period to an abrupt termina- 
tion. 

The first time Mr. Marjoram ever saw the ladies of the Upjohn 
family was at the Chiswick féte, during his partner’s absence from 
town, which, on this occasion, was more protracted than usual. This 
was to Marjoram the greatest day of the year, like the anniversary 
of the declaration of independence to an American citizen, or the 
day of the Fox-club dinner at Brookes’s to the Whig aristocracy. The 
Chiswick féte chanced this year to be favoured with fine weather, 
though, had it been ever so bad, Mr. Marjoram would hardly have 
been absent, unless, perhaps, there had been any danger of Mrs. 
Rowley catching him again playing the truant among the flowers. 
He had his sisters with him as usual; he never attended a Chiswick 
féte without them. 

Among the most prominent of the distinguished ladies who graced 
the exhibition, were a portly mother and tall daughter in the richest 
and most ostentatious mourning. There were few who did not remark 
them, the contrast between the freshness of their weeds (betokening 
the recent loss of some near relative) and the gaiety of the scene, to 
say nothing of the bloom and radiance of their-countenances, being 
rather striking. There lacked little penetration to see that their 
domestic bereavement (as those masters of style, the penny-a-liners 
call it) had not been aggravated by pecuniary dissappointment.. The 
elder lady, at least, bustled among the tents, and looked down on the 
rest of the spectators as if she considered the ground her own, and 
the rest of the world plebeian intruders. When a duchess appeared 
in the offing perhaps the matron lowered her flag a little, but as to 
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such plain people as Mr. Marjoram and the pair of maiden anti- 
quities with him, she swept past them without the slightest notice. 

The worthy solicitor, of course, cared not a fig who this formidable 
lady was, as long as she neither trod on his toes or intercepted his 
view of the roses, but had he been curious about it his curiosity would 
not have been long unsatisfied. Lord St. Michael’s, who happened 
to be present, and who knew Mrs. Upjohn by sight, came up and told 
Marjoram who she was, adding, “She reminds me of a full-blown 
peony.” 

“Or an over-ripe peach,” said Marjoram, not to be outdone in horti- 
cultural illustrations. 

“ A better simile than mine,” said Lord Penzance in his ear, “ for 
by all accounts she has just the kind of heart that a peach has. Our 
friend Cosie described her once to me as the sort of woman who 
would not cross the floor to do any human being a service unless she 
saw the prospect of picking up at least a pin on the passage.” 

The excitement of Marjoram’s sisters was irrepressible at seeing 
a lady about whom they had latterly been hearing a good deal, as 
Mrs. Rowley’s sister-in-law and rival; but what most excited them, 
for it shocked their simple notions of propriety, was to see her in 
public at all. ; 

«« And her husband’s brother hardly three weeks dead ! ” exclaimed 
Mary Marjoram. 

“She must be a terrible woman,” cried Miss Primula; “and, in- 
deed, she looks it.” 

“Terrible as she is,” said their brother, ‘‘ I would rather have her 
for an enemy than a friend.” | 

“T would rather have nothing to do with her,” said his sister 
Mary. She was the mildest of the sisters. Prim’s health was always 
weakly, and it sometimes soured her temper and sharpened her 
tongue. 

“To think,” she said, “of that Jezabel getting the estate from 
Mrs. Rowley ;—oh, if I were a judge!” 

“T’m very sure, Prim, if you were, you would do justice even to a 
Jezabel,” said Marjoram. 

“Oh, wouldn’t I give her justice enough!” replied Prim. “She 
looks as if she was capable of anything.” 

“Come, girls, let us look at the flowers,” said their brother; “we 
did not come here to look at Mrs. Upjohn.” 

- But, nevertheless, he was thinking himself much less of the roses 
than he was of the lady in question. He was particularly struck by 
the last remark of his sister Prim, that Mrs. Upjohn looked as if she 
were capable of anything, and, consequently,+of employing a vile 
agent fo work for her. He thought, too, that the sooner he ‘could 
get the former will out of the hands of the Upjohns the better; and 
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the same day, with Mrs. Upjohn’s features fresh in his memory, he 
wrote from his private residence, where he very rarely transacted any 
matter of business, a pressing letter to her husband on the subject. 

He might have spared himself the trouble, as we shall see 
presently. 

Never in his life had Mr. Upjohn shown such activity when in- 
terests of his own were at stake, as he did after his interview with 
Mr. Alexander, to hunt out the document which was avowedly to be 
used against him. After in vain searching all his receptacles for 
papers in his house in London, he went down to Foxden, confident 
of finding the will there. 

On the day he left town, a Chelsea pensioner, with a huge black 
patch on one cheek, a crutch to support a broken leg, but other- 
wise not much worn, apparently either by time or war, called at 
Cumberland Gate and solicited an interview with the benevolent 
Mrs. Upjohn. 

What could a Chelsea pensioner want with her? She refused to 
see him, but he refused to go unless she did. Then it suddenly 
struck her that perhaps he was not exactly a Chelsea pensioner ; and 
affecting to her footman to be touched by his calamities, she ordered 
him to be shown into her sanctum-sanctorum. 

“Ts it to divert me, Mr. Leonard,” she said, while he laid aside his 
three-cocked hat, ‘‘ that you appear in this ridiculous disguise ? ” 

“ Madam,” said the sham veteran, examining the doors and curtains 
with well-acted caution, and scarcely speaking above his breath, “ it 
won’t do, you see, for a detective to be detected ; if I had the receipt 
of fern-seed to make myself invisible, while on such ticklish business 
as yours, it would be better for both of us.” 

“Then why did you come?” said Mrs. Upjohn, with a little 
tittering laugh. ‘ Why do you expose yourself, if the risk is so 
great ?” 

“In the first place, madam,” he replied, “just to ‘shoulder my 
crutch and show you how fields were won,’ like Goldsmith’s old 
soldier ; or, in plain prose, to make my report to your ladyship, as 
in duty bound, and I flatter myself it will divert you.” 

And truly so it did. Leonard gave her the account of his pro- 
ceedings in Paris with such ludicrous exaggerations, that he kept her 
in a continued giggle, particularly when he came to the breakfast at 
the Trois Fréres, which he swore had been given by his brother 
without even Miss Cateran, sharp as she was, detecting the difference. 

“Why did you leave that pitiful wretch the legacy ?” 

“Why ?” replied Leonard. “ How can a lady of your superior 
understanding ask such a question? That was a coup de maitre, 
madam. The dear Letitia is now yours again, and for ever.” 

“T’ll never forgive the mean creature; however, I admit it was 
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very cleverly thought of. But you said you had another réason for 
calling ?” 

“In the character of the old soldier again,” said Leonard; “ who 
though he serves for glory, requires something more substantial to 
live on.” 

“T don’t take you,” said Mrs. Upjohn; though she understood 
him well enough to begin to feel uneasy. 

“Tf I was not addressing a lady of your well-known justice and 
liberality,” pursued Leonard, still in his metaphorical vein, “I would 
say that I came just to give the screw a little turn.” 

“The screw! What screw? Do talk plain English.” 

The expression of his eye changed in a moment. 

*‘ Well, ma’am, I must have three hundred pounds, and down on 
the nail. Is that plain English ? ” 

“Why, you yourself had two already,” almost screamed Mrs. 
Upjohn, as if she was literally under the torture of the screw; 
“and your brother had one just before he joined you in Paris.” 

This was what Leonard had suspected, but as he had no share in 
the last extortion, it had no effect in moderating his present 
demand. 

“True,” he replied, coolly ; ‘‘ but we can’t afford to give ‘ grandam 
u kingdom’ in return for ‘a cherry.’ No, ma’am, we must have 
another three, and even that will be letting you off too easy.” 

“T wish you may get it!” she cried, shaking with anger. 

Leonard smiled, but it was a smile as cold as a gleam of sunshine 
in a snow storm, and looked as immovable as adamant. She quailed 
before his inflexible eye, in which not a gleam of pleasantry was left 
from the moment she told him to speak plain English. 

“You refuse, madam ?” 

“T do, sir, most positively.” 

“Then, madam, as sure as God’s in Gloucester, as soon as I leave 
this house I follow your excellent husband down to Cornwall.” 

This was the screw—the endless screw. From the servant who 
showed him in he had probably got bis information as to Mr. 
‘Upjohn’s movements. 

It gave her such a fearful wrench that she yielded as far as to 
mutter something in the way of a promise. 

“We take no promissory notes, ma’am.”’ 

“Good God, sir, must I sell my jewels and the clothes off my 
back ?” 

“Your financial operations, ma’am, are nothing to us. This 
evening, at six o’clock, I shall be in the yew-tree walk in Kensington 
Gardens. I shall expect you there with the cash ; if you fuil, it will 
only give me the trouble of visiting the country of the Pols and 
Pens.” 

VOL. VI. N.3. HM 
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With these words he seized up his tricorne, and with a formal 
bow, but never relaxing the sternness of his looks, he was about to 
depart, when he stopped suddenly and added— 

“T forgot, madam, to mention a third reason I had for waiting on 
you. I have got a valuable hint to give you, but as I can’t give 
it for nothing, perhaps there is no use in saying anything about it.” 

“Not the least use, sir,” she replied, with uncontrollable irrita- 
tion, and a stamp to give emphasis to her words. 

“ As you please, Mrs. Upjohn,— it’s your own affair; but remember 
my words, a nail is nothing until it is clenched.” 

Mrs. Upjohn had intended that morning to pay a visit at High- 
gate with her daughter and a friend, but she had a convenient 
headache, and they went without her. They were no sooner gone 
than she ordered her brougham and stepped into it, with a little bundle 
wrapped up ina shawl. She drove to Wardour Street, where, with 
heavy heart, she disposed of a quantity of old lace for a hundred 
pounds less than its value, and from Wardour Street she proceeded 
to a jewellers in the City, where she also left behind her, with still 
more bitter regret, a circlet of emeralds and rubies, which her 
husband had given her many years before to assuage her grief a 
little at being outshone, as has been related, by Mrs. Rowley’s 
diamonds. 

Between the lace and the jewels, being compelled to dispose of 
them so precipitately, she was short by fifty pounds of the sum she 
had to pay. 

So complete now was the ascendancy obtained over her by her 
inexorable tool, and so much had he intimidated her by the manner 
he adopted at the close of his last visit, that she did not dare to 
meet him with a farthing short of his demand. To raise the last 
puff of wind, there was nothing for it but to throw a pearl neck- 
lace, a birthday present from her dear father (the fine old gentle- 
man), into the same gulf that had swallowed her lace and her rubies. 
She returned to her house for it, and sold it at a small jewellers at 
Knightsbridge, on her way to the rendezvous, for only a few pounds 
more than the sum she required, but possibly she hoped, for this 
small surplus, she might coax Mr. Leonard to explain what he 
meant by clenching the nail. 

Poor Mrs. Upjohn, she need not have been in such a hurry to 
dispose of her ornaments, as we shall see in the next chapter. 
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Cuaprer XXXII. 


IN WHICH A GENTLEMAN FAILS TO KEEP HIS APPOINTMENT, AND 
A MOTHER AND DAUGHTER DO A DARK DEED ON A SUMMER 
NIGHT. 


Puncrvat as the clock of Kensington Church, but with the reluctant 
and gloomy punctuality with which you may conceive yourself 
keeping an appointment with a ghost at a tombstone, Mrs. Upjohn 
might have been seen the same evening in the yew tree walk, never 
much frequented, and generally at that hour almost deserted. 

“ Attendez-moi sous lorme,”’ says the old mocking French proverb. 
“‘ Wait for me under the yew-tree,” it might have been rendered in 
English for the present occasion. 

She had the yews all to herself, and the seats too, if she wanted 
one. There was no Chelsea pensioner, or Leonard, in any form or 
masquerade, no one to receive the handsome sum of three hundred 
pounds, no one to sell her the hint she was now prepared to buy. 
It was odd, but her vexation at having made such a sacrifice of her 
finery was greater than her satisfaction of having at least in her 
pocket the money it brought; in truth, she felt that Mr. Leonard 
might better have it at once, as there was no escaping his gripe, 
whatever might be the cause of his non-appearance. She tramped 
up and down that lonely walk, as gloomy and melancholy as the 
yews themselves, terrifying herself with the idea that Mr. Leonard 
might have despaired of her meeting him, and pursued her husband 
to Foxden. What could have become of her terrible friend? She 
felt as anxious about him as if if was she who was to be paid, instead 
of having come to pay. There she stood to be milked, and the 
dairyman not coming to milk her. Everybody knows how cross a 
cow gets in such circumstances. She looked as if she could have 
lowed for Mr. Leonard. 

At length the church clock of the “Court Suburb” announced a 
quarter to seven, and dispersed the train of her thoughts. She 
was going that day to her last dinner for the season, and for once 
in her life the mines of Golgonda, and the pearl-fisheries of Oman, 
contributed little to the effect of her toilette. However, whether 
the simplicity of her dress improved her appearance or not, it cer- 
tainly did not add to her suavity. It required all the consciousness 
of the proud position she had achieved to keep her spirits that 
night up to company mark. 

The explanation of Mr. Leonard’s breach of an engagement which 
he had so much interest in keeping is simple enough, on the assump- 
tion that Mr. Alexander was right in identifying Mr. Sandford with 
Mr. Moffat. If poor Miss Fazakerly was thrown into such trepida- 
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tion by coming into sudden collision with the man who had formerly 
plundered her, he was probably equally alarmed by the apprehension 
of being recognised by her. This would account for the strange 
disguise in which Leonard presented himself last to Mrs. Upjohn, 
and if he also had intimation through secret informants, which no 
man knew better how to employ, that Alexander had set the police 
on his track, he would naturally be doubly on his guard. Moreover 
he now had Mrs. Upjohn in his power, and so completely that he 
could well afford to let his account with her lie over, as it will be 
seen that he did for a long time. 

But as to the parable of the clenched nail, she was not kept long 
in the dark, though the light came from an unexpected quarter, and 
she had nothing to pay for her illumination. 

Mr. Upjohn had arrived at Foxden, ransacked his desks and 
drawers, and all possible and impossible places, but could not lay his 
hands on the will. In searching for it on the uppermost shelf of an 
old press, his foot slipped, and he sprained his ankle, which obliged 
him to keep quiet for several days. 

While he was detained by this accident, he suddenly recalled a 
box of papers which he had deposited some years before with his 
bankers in town, and now, having the clearest recollection that the 
missing document was among them, he wrote to his wife, authorised 
her to get the box, directed her to examine it, pick out the will, and 
immediately enclose it to Mr. Marjoram at Spring Gardens. The 
moment Mrs. Upjohn read the letter the meaning of Mr. Leonard’s 
words flashed on her, just as his great discovery did on Archimedes 
in the bath, and her eyes glittered with triumph and scorn— 
scorn for her husband’s simplicity, and triumph over her extor- 
tionate agent, whose great secret was now revealed to her almost 
gratis. 

Up to the present moment her daughter had no actual participa- 
tion in the desperate game she was playing. But Miss Upjohn was 
present when her father’s letter came, and noticed her mother’s 
countenance when she read it. 

“ Anything new or strange P” she inquired. 

“Oh, nothing, my dear; I am only amused by the strange things 
your father worries himself about. The paper that has been making 
him so miserable, turns out to be only a trumpery old will of your 
uncle’s, which it scems Mrs. Rowley’s attorneys are anxious to get 
possession of.” 

“ For what purpose ?” said Miss Upjohn. 

“They know that best, my dear. They must want it badly, or 
they would not be so urgent to have it.” 

“Which seems, to an ignoramus like me, mamma, a very good 
reason for not being in a hurry to give it to them.” 
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“So any one of common sense, my dear, would say; but your 
poor dear father has a way of his own at looking at things.” 

“Indeed he has, and an odd way it is ; he has never looked happy, 
or like himself, since my uncle left him the estate. But has he found 
the will ?” eee 

“No, my dear ; it appears now that it is in a box at Goldhammer’s. 
He writes to me to get the box and examine it, but, so like him, he 
never sends me up the key.” 

‘“‘T suppose you had better get the box from the bank, at all 
events.” 

‘‘ But what do you think I ought to do about opening it? Do you 
think I ought to get the lock picked ? ” 

‘Since he desires you to examine the papers, I suppose you ought ; 
perhaps the will is not there, after all : it would be a comfort to know 
that much.” 

‘Before an hour elapsed the box in question was lying on the table 
in the curtained den, to whose secrets a third party was now, for the 
first time, privy. The question of opening it had now to be discussed 
again. ; 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Upjohn, musingly and deliberately, “we 
ought to do nothing more until he comes to town—eh, Harriet, my 
dear ? ” 

“But why should he come to town at all?” said Harriet, 
“especially after his sprain, when you can so easily get the box opened 
and do everything he could do himself.” 

“‘T think you are right, Harriet; I ought to have thought of his 
poor ankle,—that decides me. I'll send for the locksmith.” 

It was dusk when the locksmith came; the bats were abroad, the 
house was dismal and gloomy, as London houses are apt to be at 
midsummer. 

“ Perhaps you will want a candle?” said Mrs. Upjohn. 

“ Not to pick a common lock,” said the smith. 

It gave him, however, a good deal of trouble to do it, but at 
length it was done. 

“ A dark job,” said the locksmith ; and receiving his payment he 
went away. 

Candles were necessary now, however, for the next thing to be 
done. It took a very short time, for the old will was one of the first 
papers that turned up. They read it, of course—a few minutes 
sufficed for that—and then tossed the paper back into the box again. 

“ Well, now my dear, what do you say ?” said the mother. 

“Rather what do you say, mamma?” said the daughter. 

“T say, then,” said Mrs. Upjohn, evasively, “if ever your uncle 
was mad, it was when he made such a will as that.” 

“‘ But what do you intend to do?” 
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“Do, my dear! why, I suppose, what your papa wishes.” 

“Oh, that is your final determination, is it?” said her daughter ; 
though her mother’s tone indicated anything but a final deter- 
mination. 

“Let us go to the drawing-room,” said Mrs. Upjohn, with another 
evasion; “this place is really stifling this evening. I think there 
must be thunder in the air.” 

A single lamp in the spacious drawing-room made it gloomier still 
than the little octagon. The ladies took their tea without the ex- 
change of a word beyond the absolute necessities of the tea-table, 
each bent on forcing the other to return first to the subject on which 
the thoughts of both were concentrated. The tea-table was removed, 
and still they maintained the same expectant attitude, like Lord 
Chatham and Sir Robert Strachan in the epigram. Mrs. Upjohn’s 
patience gave way first. She suddenly started up, paced the room 
up and down rapidly a few turns, then drew up short opposite her 
daughter, and said with vehemence— 

“ Tf I was your father, I would never give them that paper.” 

Harriet gave a little ironical laugh and replied,—‘ But that is 
just what he will surely do—if you do not!” 

“T give it to them !—never!” cried the mother. ‘To help that 
litigious, grasping woman to defeat her husband’s last wishes, after 
killing him by her scandalous conduct ;—to help her to keep your 
father in chancery and hot water for the rest of his days! No, they 
shall never get it from me.” 

“Tf they are to have it,” said Harriet, “it seems to me not to 
signify a pin whether they get it from papa or from you.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked her mother. 

“That I should just as soon go myself with it to Mr. Alexander, 
and hand it to him, as allow papa to do it.” 

“ The notion of preventing him!” said Mrs. Upjohn. 

“There is a very simple way of preventing him,” said Miss 
Upjohn. 

“ Destroying it!” murmured her mother. 

“ What’s the use of mincing the matter?” cried Harriet. “ Why 
preserve a musty old paper, which can do nothing but mischief? 
Besides, who in reality knows of its existence but you and me? 
Papa was sure, the other day, it was at Foxden; he has no clear 
idea where it is; he will simply conclude it lost when it can’t be 
found—when a thing’s lost, there’s no more about it.” 

To this lucid reasoning Mrs. Upjohn made no reply; yet still they 
sat and sat on, mute as Quakers at meeting, waiting for the spirit to 
move them, until the lamp grew so dim that they could scarcely see 
one another; the steps of passers-by became few and far between, 


and at length mother and daughter were the only people up in the 
house. 
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The good Quakers, waiting for the spirit that comes from above, 
probably wait many a time in vain; but those who wait with due 
devotion for the inspiration that comes from below, are seldom dis- 
appointed, It rushed on the mother first, though the daughter was 
equally well prepared to receive the afflatus. In truth, their inde- 
cision was all along something like that of the Logan-Rock, celebrated 
as one of the wonders of Cornwall, which in all its rockings to and 
fro remains steady to its centre of oscillation. However, it was at 
anend. Mrs. Upjohn started up again— 

“ Light a candle, Harriet,” she said. 

“To go to bed?” asked her daughter. 

“ Not quite yet,” said her mother, in a tone like a low growl. 

The candle was lighted, the mother took it, and led the way. As 
soon as they entered the den she bolted both the doors and drew both 
the heavy curtains close, which now her daughter probably no longer 
considered superfluous. If the deliberations were tedious, it was not 
so with the execution. Mrs. Upjohn knelt down before the hearth 
as if it was a religious rite she was going to perform, and placed the 
paper on the stone, doubling it up arch-wise for the greater facility 
of combustion. Her daughter, like an assistant priestess, kindled 
one of those tiny torches of brimstone whose name is so appropriate 
to such uses as it was now applied to. In an instant the blue flame 
diffused its fetid odour through the boudoir and caught the paper, 
but it was reluctant to burn, as if it knew its own value (being pro- 
bably damp after its long imprisonment in the bank cellars), and 
wasted away with provoking slowness on the cool marble. Miss 
Upjohn waxed very impatient, and now dropped on her knees too, 
riveting her eyes on the paper while it gradually collapsed into 
scintillating ashes. They watched and still watched it while spark 
after spark went out, neither uttering a word, scarcely daring to 
breathe from the beginning of the ceremony to the end. If they 
had, the whole house might have heard it through doors and drapery ; 
they felt indeed, for an instant, as if all London had suddenly awaked, 
and was sitting up in bed regarding them with its millions of eyes. 

They rose together from their genuflexions, but were scarce risen 
when one spark more flared up out of the crackling tinder. Mrs. 
Upjohn was on her knees again, and by the taper which she held 
was still able to read the words, “ to my beloved wife Fatima,” in the 
last tenacious film. She crushed it hysterically with the hand that 
was free, and now all being over, she and her daughter crept up-stairs 
to their virtuous beds. 

There was still something left to be done the next morning to 
round off the business of the night. The locksmith was again sent 
for, a key was made, the box was locked, and the key was flung the 
same evening into the Serpentine. 
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The very next day Mr. Upjohn came up to town, having discovered 
his mistake in not sending up the key. 

“You ought to have got the lock picked, Bab,” he said in his 
prodigious innocence. 

“That would have been taking a little too much upon me,” replied 
his wife, with her prodigious brass. 

It would perhaps be too much to say that the dismay and affliction 
of Mr. Upjohn, in opening the rifled casket and looking in vain for 
the paper which was already part of the smoke and dust of London, 
did not affect his wife and daughter. The state he was in is not to 
be described—for what construction but one could Mrs. Rowley’s 
solicitors, or even Mrs. Rowley herself, put upon its non-production ? 
Straight as he had always stood in the eyes of the world, he could 
hardly expect to escape the obvious imputation which the disap- 
pearance of such a document exposed him to. 

Unshaved and scarcely half dressed he rushed to Spring Gardens, 
where he found Mr. Alexander just come to town, to whom he stated 
the matter just as it was, not omitting the minutest circumstance 
within his knowledge. Alexander, though he looked as black as 
midnight when he heard the story, seeing how terribly it affected 
Mrs. Rowley, yet was careful to conceal upon whom his suspicions 
now fell with almost the weight of conviction. Encouraging him 
rather to think that the paper would yet be found, he desired to sec 
the box, and Upjohn placed it in his hands without hesitation. With- 
out a moment’s delay Alexander, without Mr. Upjohn’s knowledge, 
directed an inquiry to be made at the shops of all the locksmiths in 
the neighbourhood of Cumberland Gate, and the man who had picked 
the lock and made the new key was found without difficulty, which 
brought the deed so far distinctly home to the ladies of the Upjohn 
family. But the case, unhappily, was not much improved by the 
discovery. The will had disappeared, if it had not been destroyed, 
and even if means existed to re-establish it by secondary evidence, 
it could only be done by such a disclosure of the circumstances 
accounting for its disappearance, as would blast for ever the repu- 
tation of the Upjohns, even if the nefarious business in Paris was 
never fully brought to light. 

Under those circumstances Alexander and Marjoram agreed that 
it was only for Mrs. Rowley herself to decide what course should be 


taken, and Alexander proceeded to Paris to lay the state of her 
affairs before her. 
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Cuaprer X XXIII. 


IN WHICH THE LADY’S ATTORNEY GOES TO PARIS. MRS. ROWLEY’S 
RESOLUTIONS, MR. WOODVILLE’S OBSTINACY, AND MISS CATERAN’S 
DISTRESS, 


MEANWHILE, the undone widow had not been wringing her hands 
or tearing her bright hair, either in affected grief for the death of 
her wretched husband, or even for the wreck of her fortunes. Her 
daughter Fanny was still very weak, requiring the most assiduous 
attention. Indeed, only for this, Mrs. Rowley would not have 
remained so long as she did in Paris after the catastrophe. Susan, 
too, had been giving her a little uneasiness of a different kind, here- 
after to be mentioned. 

She lived in the strictest seclusion, saw nothing of Miss Cateran, 
and but little of Mr. Woodville. Letitia had, no doubt, reason enough 
for dreading an interview with the friend whose interests she had pro- 
tected so badly ; if, indeed, she was not fairly open to the suspicion of 
having aided and abetted her enemies. On this point Mrs. Rowley 
suspended her judgment with her usual self-command; but Susan, 
burning with indignation at the usage her mother had received, was 
not so reserved; and as to Doctor awrence, he condemned Miss 
Cateran in the most unmeasured terms, and declared she was fully as 
guilty as Sandford himself. Mrs. Rowley thought the doctor ought 
to have been less severe on others, as he had been gulled so com- 
pletely himself. Meanwhile, the apartments Mr. Rowley had occu- 
pied were by the widow’s orders given up—-a step of which she gave 
Miss Cateran notice in a short but polite note. 

‘“‘T wonder what she will do?” said Mrs. Rowley. 

“Go back to England, of course, and worship the rising sun,” 
said Susan. 

A few moments after the doctor called to see Fanny, and said he 
had a piece of news which would surprise them. Miss Cateran had 
taken the guatriéme vacated by Mr. Sandford, opposite to Mr. Wood- 
ville ! 

“Something is going on between those two,” said Susan, with the 
faint smile of one who in trouble hears a story which at another 
time would divert them extremely. 

Mrs. Rowley was writing, and only raised her head for a moment 
with a feeble smile like her daughter’s. 

Before anything more was known of either Mr. Woodville’s pro- 
ceedings or Miss Cateran’s, the arrival of Mr. Alexander deprived 
all such little matters of interest. 

If the lady’s solicitor had been reluctant at first to engage in 
Mrs. Rowley’s affuirs, he made amends for it now by the strenuous 
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interest he took in them. Indeed, had he known nothing more about 
her than her accumulated misfortunes, he must have been a cold- 
blooded man not to take up her cause with zeal; but here was the 
woman whom he had known and admired in her girlhood, known 
under circumstances not without a touch of romance; here was the 
bright vision of the Italian lakes, and his client, too, in a manner 
even in those early days; here she was the victim of a dark and foul 
conspiracy, and not even yet acquainted with the extreme lengths of 
her enemy’s malice. 

Possibly at his ripe age professional ardour was a.stronger motive 
of action than any sentimental or chivalrous feeling; but it is not, 
therefore, to be concluded that Alexander’s blood had grown cold, or 
that at thirty-five he had left all the tender sensibilities of youth 
behind him. It was not so; but in the most susceptible mind im- 
pressions unrevived will grow faint; the brightest pictures in the 
gallery of memory require retouching; in other words, Alexander, 
as the reader knows already, had never seen Mrs. Rowley since he 
first carried her banner under the shadow of the Alps. 

He had himself in that interval had large and various experiences 
both of the pleasures and the knaveries of the world; but, as to 
domestic interests, his life had flowed as calmly and monotonously as 
a Dutch canal; how different in that respect from Mrs. Rowley’s! 
She was already in the third estate of the life of woman. He first 
knew her as a maiden, and now when he was about to renew his 
relations with her she had passed through the stage of matrimony 
into widowhood. And how unquict’ and unhappy her married state 
had been! To her it had not only been a stormy voyage to the last ; 
but the gale increasing to a hurricane at the close, had left her 
fortunes almost a complete wreck. All these reflections followed one 
another through Alexander’s mind while he whirled along to the 
French capital, and it is more than probable that for once that he 
saw in his mind’s eye the roguish features of Moffat or the brazen 
beauty of Mrs. Upjohn, he saw twenty times over the well-remem- 
bered face and form of her whose existence had first been revealed 
to him by her silver voice ringing through the thin partition of the 
Leone d’Oro. 

Mrs. Rowley was sitting at Fanny’s bedside when Alexander 
came. The weather being now very warm, she had relieved herself 
of her widow’s cap, and she ran to receive her old friend without 
recollecting to put it on. The perfect union of dignity with cor- 
diality was Mrs. Rowley’s reception of those who stood high in her 
esteem. Now her distressed situation gave the warmth of her 
manner a touch of melancholy softness, and in the single instant for 
which her hand was locked in Alexander’s, the long interval since 
they first met, longer than Troy siege, was quite annihilated ; to both 
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the lady and the lawyer it was as if there had been no interruption 
of the acquaintanceship of their early days. 

“Once more in the same boat,” said Alexander, the first to speak 
and to allude to the origin of their friendship. 

“Yes,” she replied quickly, “but you are the steersman now, dear 
Mr. Alexander ; it seems my destiny as maid, wife, and widow, to be 
always over-taxing your services.” 

“The tax is easily borne,” he replied, “which is such a pleasure 
to pay.” 

As she took her seat, and invited him to one at her side, she 
happened to glance at a looking-glass, and made the terrible dis- 
covery that she was in her hair. She clapped her hands over it 
with something of her girlish playfulness, and exclaimed— 

“Oh, dear, what would they say in England!” 

“T won’#peach on you,” he replied. 

“ At least you won’t tell Mrs. Upjohn, I hope,” said the widow. 
“ And now tell me,” she said, “are you pressed for time ?—I know 
what heavy demands there must be upon it. If you are, we will talk 
of business at once; if not, let it stand over until to-morrow.” 

Alexander replied that the postponement would suit him perfectly, 
as he had arranged to stay two days in Paris. He had felt how 
attenuated her hand was while it was twined with his, and he 
observed too how worn she looked after all she had gone through, 
and notwithstanding what he knew of the firmness of her character, 
he was glad to have an opportunity of feeling his way before he tried 
her fortitude to the utmost. The coming in of Susan Rowley at the 
moment happily seconded this object, for Mrs. Rowley, after pre- 
senting her daughter to him, rose and left them together. 

To Miss Rowley he had no hesitation to disclose at once the 
aggravated nature of her mother’s situation in consequence of the 
crowning villany which has been related. 

The shock was bad enough to poor Susan, who had naturally been 
under the impression that Mrs. Upjohn had done her worst. 

“Oh, Mr. Alexander,” she said, “I don’t wonder you hesitated 
to break this to mamma,” 

“T thought it well,” he said, “to pause before I did so; you must 
know better than I do how far she is able to bear this additional 
blow.” 

“Oh, I have no doubt on that subject,” replied Miss Rowley. 
“Though nobody understands the value of wealth better than mamma 
does, her heart was never set on it; there are a great many things 
she prizes a thousand times more than money, worldly as people 
think her who don’t know her as I do. At the same time it will be 
quite time enough to-morrow to let her know the worst; but you 
will be surprised to see how little her mere worldly loss affects her— 
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she feels much more keenly the scandalous conduct of people so 
closely connected with her.” 

Before Alexander could reply, Mrs. Rowley returned, not at all 
improved in appearance, for the barbarous and unsightly widow’s 
cap, conspiring with her female foes, was doing all it could to detract 
from her charms. It did not entirely conceal her hair, but it left too 
little of it visible, —“all the gold,” as she used to say to her daughters, 
“that her enemies seemed inclined to leave her.” 

Alexander did not sit much longer; he was anxious to pay his 
friend Woodville a visit; so, having promised to breakfast the next 
morning with the Rowleys, he went away. 

Alexander had only once seen the artist since their eventful 
Continental tour. The meeting was a joyous one, and so was their 
meeting now. There was only one alteration since Alexander saw 
his friend last, and it did not escape his eye. The paithter was no 
longer in the same old dressing-gown, but had such a gorgeous one 
that he felt it necessary to apologise for it, which he had never done 
for its shabby predecessor. 

“The fact is,” he said in a confused way, the reason for which 
Alexander was unable to guess at the moment, “one cannot go on 
wearing the same old thing for ever.” 

They then talked of Mr. Rowley’s death, and all the matters 
connected with it, which brought them, of course, to Mr. Sandford’s 
practices. 

“T presume,” said Alexander, “this new dressing-gown is the 
regulation robe for the Alpine settlement. The flowers on it look 
very like rhododendrons.” 

“Oh, Arnaud has prepossessed you on that subject,” said Wood- 
ville, laughing; “‘he has good points about him, but he is just the 
most pig-headed young man I ever met with. However, I have 
evidence now to satisfy either you or Arnaud, or any human being 
in their senses of the perfect innocence of Mr. Sandford; here are no 
less than three letters I have received from him since he went over 
to England, all upon the same topic, the great idea and sole occupa- 
tion of his simple life. Would you like to read them ?” 

Alexander declined, with a smile. 

“Laugh as you will,” pursued Woodville, getting a little excited, 
as usual, “but don’t tell me that the same man is working out a 
scheme as finely imagined and exquisitely organised as Plato’s 
republic, and at the same time carrying on the vilest system of fraud, 
without a shadow of advantage to himself. I only wish you had 
come over while he was here.” 


“So do I mightily,” said Alexander ; “there is no man living I 
am so anxious to meet.” 


‘What do you propose doing when Parliament is up?” said 
Woodville. 
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“Tf I knew where I should be most likely to meet this worthy 
friend of yours, I should travel in that direction, in preference to 
any other corner of the globe.” 

“Well, I take you at your word; we have settled to meet in 
Switzerland in the autumn. You laugh; but remember now you 
are invited to meet him.” 

Alexander did laugh indeed, and would have laughed longer, only 
he saw that Woodville did not relish it. To change the subject, he 
spoke of Miss Cateran, and asked when Woodville had seen her. IIc 
was in the wrong box again. Woodville was evidently discon- 
certed by the question. Instead of answering it directly, he warmed 
up and said that Mrs. Rowley had not treated Miss Cateran hand- 
somely. She evidently suspected her of having some hand in the 
will affair, merely because she had got a trumpery legacy, and had 
put her out of the apartments at an hour’s notice, just as she might 
have dismissed a servant who had robbed her. 

“ Why, the poor girl came up to Honorine half distracted ; she 
actually did not know where to lay her head.” 

« And where did she lay it ?” asked Alexander. 

Poor Woodville betrayed himself wofully by the stammering and 
spluttering way in which he answered so simple and natural a 
question. 

“ Why, the apartment that was tenanted by Mr. Sandford was 
vacant.” 

“Oh,” said Alexander, his eyes twinkling with fun. 

“ What would you had have her do? Was she to sleep on 
the stairs P”’ 

“You are a lucky fellow, to have always such agreeable neigh- 
bours,” said Alexander. 

“‘ Nonsense, man. You intend to dine with me, of course.” 

“Certainly I do; and upon my word of honour I won’t ask you 
whether Miss Cateran is to make one of the party to Switzerland.” 

Woodville’s door had hardly closed on his friend when the door on 
the opposite side of the lobby was cautiously opened, and a lady, in a 
smart déshabille de matin, appeared, and addressed him by name, 
excusing herself by saying she knew he was a friend of Mrs. 
Rowley’s, as she was herself too, on which account she implored the 
favour of a short interview with him. Sie brought Alexander into her 
apartment, the floor of which was strewn with boxes and travelling- 
bags, as if preparations were making for a journey. At the same 
instant another lady, who was in the room, disappeared with a rustle 
into an adjoining bed-chamber. 

The first lady, who was Miss Cateran, of course, began by again 
apologising for the liberty she was taking ; but what she had to say 
was highly important to Mrs. Rowley, as well as to herself, though, on 
her own account alone, she would not feel justified in troubling him. 
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Alexander, observing that she was agitated as she spoke, assured 
her, in his most courteous and encouraging tone, that he was 
perfectly ready to listen to anything she had to tell him. 

“No doubt,” he added, “you wish to tell me what you know or 
think about this extraordinary business.” 

“Qh, it is a horrid business, Mr. Alexander; but, indeed, I was 
imposed on, like every one else,—I was, indeed, though the legacy 
exposes me to suspicion ; but never, never will I accept one shilling 
of it,—never while I live. I was imprudent, I dare say, and not as 
wide-awake as I ought to have been; but, indeed, I was only a dupe 
of that shocking man, and it is very, very hard to be thought his 
accomplice!” 

The tears gushed into her eyes as she spoke, and Alexander, who 
was accustomed to ladies’ tears, and knew as well as any man how 
to distinguish false drops from genuine, had no doubt that her 
distress was unfeigned. In the most feeling manner he assured her 
that he believed Mrs. Rowley quite incapable of harbouring the 
suspicion alluded to upon grounds so trivial; and he assured her, 
also, that there was nothing at all surprising in her being gulled by 
one of the most accomplished swindlers in Europe. 

“And you see,” he added, “even Mr. Woodville is as much his 
dupe as ever.” 

“Oh, Mr. Alexander, how ridiculous! And yet, perhaps, I ought 
not to say so, for I have a decisive proof of Mr. Sandford’s villany 
that I have not communicated to any one. I intended to impart it 
to Mrs. Rowley before I left Paris ; but I cannot do better than put 
you in possession of it.” 

She then opened her writing-case, and took out a little bundle of 
papers tied up carefully together. 

“Look at this first,’ she said; “I believe you have seen it 
before.” 

It was the famous drawing. 

Alexander in a moment recognised and remembered all about it. 
Miss Cateran had found it, with other things, carefully concealed in 
the lining of Mr. Rowley’s robe de chambre ; she related the incident, 
with which the reader is acquainted, of the evening she passed with 
Mr. Woodville, and nothing more was necessary to prove by whom 
it had been abstracted, or the use that had been made of it. 

The papers Miss Cateran had to show him, important as they were, 
seemed of secondary moment, except that their dates enabled him to 
track Mrs. Upjohn’s proceedings, step by step. There were all the 
letters which the reader has already heard of, and all the cuttings 
from the newspapers, the paragraph about the service at the Meadows, 
his address to the electors of Penrose, and an account of his election 
and return. 


“Oh,” cried Letitia, as Alexander was turning them over, “ there 
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is one thing more I have to give you ”’—it was the work on the law 
of conspiracy by which Mr. Sandford had made her the means of 
ingratiating himself with Mr. Rowley. 

“T now see,” she said, the tears starting afresh, “ that I ought not 
to have given it to him without first mentioning it to the doctor ; 
but I saw nothing wrong in it: how could 1?” 

“It would have been very strange if you had,” he replied. “TI 
can’t see that from first to last you have anything to reproach your- 
self with.” 

“Oh, Mr. Alexander, it is so kind of you to say so, but I can’t 
acquit myself so easily when I think that I might have prevented all 
that has happened if I had been more on my guard. Poor dear 
Mrs. Rowley, she must think hardly of me. I know she must.” 

“Leave that to me,” said Alexander, in his softest and kindest 
manner ; “even if you had been to blame, you have made ample 
amends by discovering and preserving the evidence which you have 
placed in my hands, and which it will be my duty to place in 
Mrs. Rowley’s. The will cannot possibly stand against such over- 
whelming proof of the foul practices by which it was obtained, and 
she will be indebted to you for the means of oversetting it.” 

This comforting speech dried poor Miss Cateran’s eyes at last. 
She was so far from being a girl of a lachrymose temperament, that 
for many years, probably since she was a child, she had not shed so 
many tears as Mr. Sandford’s success had wrung from her ; for she 
had wept before the present occasion, especially when her conscience 
pricked her with the recollection of the license she had originally 
given her tongue. She had grown in a few weeks a sadder and 
wiser girl, and had quite made up her mind to secede from the 
Lobster Club. 

As Alexander was taking his leave his foot tripped against one of 
the travelling-bags that were lying about, and Miss Cateran, in 
apologising for the state of the room, said she supposed Mr. Wood- 
ville had told him that he had kindly offered to take her and her 
friend on the tour he was about to make. 

“No, he did not,” said Alexander, smiling ; ‘but he did tell me 
of his tour, and who he was going to meet. I trust you won’t give 
him a hint of the information you have given me.” 

“You may depend upon that,” said Miss Cateran; “he doesn’t 
even know that the drawing was cut out of his album; oh, he 
deserves to be punished for his obstinacy.” 

The same evening Susan communicated to her mother the dis- 
appearance of the original will, and relieved Alexander from the 
painful duty he naturally felt so reluctant to perform. 

“ After all,” said Mrs. Rowley, the next morning, when she was 
closeted, according to appointment, with her lawyer, “ though I pro- 
posed a meeting on business, I don’t see that we have much business 
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after all, to transact together. Susan has told me what you so con- 
siderately hesitated to tell me yourself, and really it hardly makes 
much difference in my situation. I have considered the question in 
every point of view, and, though you will think the conclusion I 
have come to a strange one, it is impossible for me to dispute this 
will, false and monstrous a fabrication as it is.” 

Alexander fixed his steady bright eye upon one which was bright 
and steady as his own. 

“T ought to excuse myself, perhaps,” she added, “ for taking such 
a decided resolution without asking your advice—it is really taking 
the helm myself—but there are some points, such as questions of 
honour and duty, which one must always decide for oneself, and this 
is one of them.” 

“You are influenced, no doubt, entirely,’ said Alexander, “in 
taking a resolution so opposed to your interests, by consideration 
for your family.” 

“For my brother-in-law, for no one else,” said Mrs. Rowley, with 
energy: “oh, if it was not for that, you never had such a pugna- 
cious client; I am the last woman in the world to sit down under 
such a load of wrong; but that little man is the soul of worth and 
honour ; by me he has always acted kindly and generously, and God 
forbid I should repay him by disgracing his family—in fact, by 
proving his wife a villainn—no, Mr. Alexander, not for any number 
of acres or thousands a year.” 

Alexander was mute with admiration of her disinterestedness ; 
but as the emotion with which she spoke brought back the wonted 
colour to her cheek, and lent her eyes a double radiance, he had 
something more than moral beauty to admire at that moment. 

After a brief pause, Mrs. Rowley resumed with more composure, 
excusing herself for the strong expression she had used. 

“T don’t often, I hope,” she said, “use hard words, but there are 
cases when even a lady may be allowed to give things their proper 
names.” 

“Tf there was a harder word than the one you have employed,” 
said Alexander, “you would have been justified in using it;—and 
yet you are still ignorant of half the extent of Mrs. Upjohn’s 
villany, nor would it ever have been known only for a lady, a friend 
of yours, I mean Miss Cateran.” 

“Miss Cateran!” she exclaimed, “you surprise me—I really 
don’t know what to think of her.” 

Alexander then related all that had passed the day before between 
himself and Letitia—her distress, her reproaches—and the complete 
evidence she had preserved and furnished him with of Mrs. Upjohn’s 
guilt, as well as Mr. Sandford’s. 

He now plaeed it in Mrs. Rowley’s hands, and she saw for the 
first time the true nature of the machinations which had been 
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employed. All thought of herself was at an end. In an agony of 
tears, she exclaimed,— 

“Oh, my husband, my poor husband! He was justified in all he 
did—how could he resist such proofs of my perfidy? It might have 
satisfied a man of stronger intellect than his—and he died in the 
belief that I was unfaithful! ” 

She wept long and bitterly, upbraiding herself with having only 
thought of her own wrongs, and of having accused her hapless hus- 
band of caprice and injustice. 

At length she wiped away her tears with a convulsive effort, and 
concentrating all her emotions in one burning sentence, she cried— 

“They only robbed me, Mr. Alexander, but they murdered him !” 

Alexander—who, though he understood and appreciated the feel- 
ings towards Mr. Upjohn which had determined Mrs. Rowley against 
legal proceedings, while she was still ignorant of some of the blackest 
features of the business—could not help hoping that she might 
now be brought to reconsider her decision, but she did not leave him 
long under that impression. ; 

“And yet,” she added, before he had time to speak, “both crimes 
must go unpunished, at least by me, as long as my brother-in-law 
lives. The blacker the case is, the more I feel it my duty to submit 
to my fate in silence. This, Mr. Alexander, is my final resolve.” 

“The lawyer hesitates,” he replied, “the man approves.” 

“ There is nothing for it,” she resumed, “ but to endure what can’t 
be cured: Mrs. Upjohn carries the day. I retire before her ; let her 
lord it in the peninsula, where I once dreamed of reigning myself— 
or Jady it, if she can ; the last won’t be quite so easy.” 

“No queen in history ever bore her dethronement with greater 
dignity,” said Alexander. 

After some further conversation, chiefly on the singular fate by 
which such disastrous consequences were destined to spring from the 
innocent circumstances of their first acquaintance, the subject of 
Mrs. Rowley’s actual position was again referred to, and she said in 
her usual calm, and even cheerful manner,— 

“Well, you know, dear Mr. Alexander, I shall not be actually a 
beggar ; I shall still have a few thousand pounds, including the five 
which Mr. Sandford has so kindly left me; and besides, you know, I 
have still a /ocus standi even in Cornwall—the patrimony I inherited 
from my father. I have been totting up (you know of old I can do 
that) all that I have to reckon on, and though I shall not be rich, I 
am some way yet from the poor-house.”’ 

“You include your Cornish property,” said Alexander, “ among 
your havings; and yet I have heard it stated that you never con- 
sidered it absolutely your own.” 

“T may very well consider it so now, Mr. Alexander; but you 
know,” she said, with a smile, “ I am of a sanguine disposition.” 
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“That is to say, you live in anxious hopes of a brother turning up 
and beggaring yououtright. Yesterday I should have found it hard 
to believe it ; to-day I can believe it implicitly.” 

“ Well, really,” she said, “I don’t think such an event now in the 
least likely ; indeed, I might say nothing can well be more im- 
probable.” 

“By-the-bye,” said Alexander, “I am reminded to ask you a 
question—Has it ever struck you that Arnaud bears a certain 
resemblance to your father?” 

“Oh yes it has,” she replied; “I don’t see the likeness always, 
but sometimes it seems very strong indeed. I suppose you have been 
asking yourself whether by any chance he can be the lost child ?” 

Alexander acknowledged that the thought had for a moment 
crossed his mind. 

“It well might,” said Mrs. Rowley, “for it crossed my own ; but 
it is utterly impossible that he can be the brother who is to reappear 
and dispossess me. The old Vaudois minister who brought him up, 
and whose life you saved so intrepidly—oh, to think that I never 
saw you from that day !—knew everything about poor dear Arnaud’s 
birth and parentage, and had there been any doubt or mystery about 
it, he would only have been too happy to have disclosed it to my 
father, whom he saw so much of, and knew so well.” 

When reluctantly at last Alexander rose to take leave, over and 
over again the fair widow thanked him for his services and his 
zeal, 

“T trust I have been zealous for my clients often,” said Alexander 
warmly, as he rose, ‘‘ but I was never proud of one before ; I never 
admired one until now.” 

Only the carpet saw the thought or the feeling in Mrs. Rowley’s 
eyes as she dropped them at his words; but the slightest of all pos- 
sible flushes passed for an instant over her cheek, and revealed the 
impression left behind. She moved with him to the door, and they 
shook hands before parting. 

“Am I not thin?” she said. “You have no notion how stout I 
was a couple of months ago.” 

“You are certainly no match,” he replied, “for Mrs. Upjohn 
physically, just at present.” 

“Then you think I had better not show myself i in Cornwall, just 
yet,” said Mrs. Rowley, smiling ; “but there is no likelihood of that 
until my poor Fanny is much better. I fear her health will give me 
time enough to take my measures for the future. And you must go: 
this is too short a meeting after so long a separation; but it is 
better as it is, although calumny has already done its worst; however, 
you will sometimes write to me, at least on business.” 

He pressed her hand to his lips, and went his way. 

Marmion Savace. 








CRITICAL NOTICE. 


THE Wak IN ParaGuay: With a Historical Sketch of the Country and its 
People. By Grorce THompson, C.E., Lieut.-Colonel of Engineers in 
the Paraguayan Army, &c. Longmans, 1869. 


THE ignorance prevalent on the subject of South America and all men and 
things therein, is all but universal. We have no doubt that the enormous 
majority even of educated people will regard it as positive fresh information 
to be told that Buenos Ayres is the capital of a state known as the Argentine 
Confederation, and Monte Video of another, styled the Republic of the Banda 
Oriental. This being so, it is not surprising that the contest here described 
by Mr. Thompson, which, after lasting more than four years and a half, should 
have been so little understood, particularly when we remember that the years 
since the commencement of 1864 have been fertile in events, both at home and 
on the Continent, of far more absorbing interest. Yet the Paraguayan war 
deserves to be remembered were it only for the sake of the remarkable man 
who has been unquestionably its hero. If Lopez really was the cruel and 
cowardly tyrant that Col. Thompson would have us regard him as being, the 
ascendancy which he contrived to exercise over his countrymen seems almost 
miraculous. Nevertheless, it is difficult to refuse credence to the statements 
of one who had every opportunity of obtaining accurate information, and, 
apparently, no personal motive for making out Lopez worse than he was. He 
says in his Preface that, though he has resided in Paraguay for eleven years, 
he did not discover Lopez’ character till the end of 1868. 


“ All his outrages at the commencement of the war I only heard by vague rumours. 
His manner, however, was such as entirely to dispel and throw discredit on any 
whispers which might be uttered against him. Latterly, however, I have received 
overwhelming corroborations of what I have stated against him in the early part 
of the book.” 


We cannot say that Col. Thompson’s book is all that might be wished in a 
history of the war. He was rather too near to the things he describes to be 
able to take an accurate estimate of their importance; and therefore whilst we 
often have to complain of a superfluity of confirming details, he is apt on the 
other hand to treat some portions of his subject with undue brevity, assuming 
probably a far larger amount of knowledge in his readers than he is at all likely 
to find. However, he writes with great fairness and impartiality both of the 
Paraguayans and the Allies, and seems anxious to do justice to every one— 
even Lopez; and the book has many merits, though it might easily have been 
much better. 

Paraguay, since it threw off the dominion of Spain, though nominally a 
republic, seems always to have been governed on the principle of a paternal 
despotism by its President for the time being. The two centuries of Jesuit 
sway had probably rendered submission a national instinct. Besides this, the 
people, though, as the war has proved abundantly, brave beyond their neigh- 
bours, are thoroughly southern in their detestation of exertion of any kind, 
and would rather be tyrannised over than take trouble. Since 1813 there have 
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been three Presidents: Francia, whose rule lasted till 1840; Lopez I., who 
filled the chair from that date up to September 2nd, 1862; and his son, the 
now celebrated Lopez II. Their system of government, at least until Lopez IT. 
commenced the series of atrocities which Mr. Thompson charges him with, 
appears to have been very much the same,—the isolation of Paraguay from the 
rest of the world, and its entire internal subjection to their individual sway. 
Francia instituted a system of espionage so perfect that no one saying a word 
to his nearest relations could feel sure that it would not be reported. ‘‘ Every 
one supposed to be against the Government, even only in thought, was thrown 
into prison, and some of them shot (especially the most influential men of the 
country), and their property confiscated.” Every one, too, was liable to have 
his person and property pressed into the public service, without payment, at 
the call of any judge of the peace. At the same time Mr. Thompson says that 
during the rule of Francia and the elder Lopez, these extreme powers were 
seldom abused. Indeed, Lopez I., on the whole, is admitted to have done his 
country ‘‘ a great deal of good.” 

In fact, it is said that one cause of the Argentine Confederation declaring 
war against Paraguay was jealousy of the railways, arsenals, ship-building 
yards, telegraphs, which were much more advanced in the one country than 
the other. Brazil had a long-standing quarrel on account of the Paraguayan 


batteries at Humaité on the river Paraguay, which all foreign vessels were 
obliged to ask leave to pass. As this was the only practicable route between 
Rio Janeiro and the province of Matto Grosso, difficulties were of course con- 


stantly occurring. But sooner or later the conflict was inevitable. The rulers 
of Paraguay seem to have been little studious of conciliating their neighbours; 
and states like the Argentine Confederation and the Banda Oriental, continually 
torn by civil dissensions, could hardly fiil to be apprehensive of designs on 
their independence on the part of men known to be ambitious and unscrupulous, 
and possessed of absolute and undisputed power. Of course such fears could 
not have been entertained by a stron ¢ empire such as Brazil, and Mr. Thompson 
is probably justified in his censure of the conduct of the Brazilian Government 
in joining, or rather in organising, the league against Paraguay, and proposing 
such terms of peace as it was impossible for the smaller state to accept as 
without sufficient provocation, and proceeding from a desire to crush out of 
existence a neighbour who stood in her way. Lopez, however, seems to have 
been willing enough that the war, which he considered inevitable, should come 
when it did, as he said Paraguay would never be in a better condition for 
fighting. He was ready, and the allies were not; and but for his blunders and 
bad generalship the present author is of opinion that, in spite of the enormous 
disproportion between the resources at the disposal of the combatants, the 
result of the conflict might have been very different. 

We cannot attempt in the space at our disposal to give any sketch of the 
operations of the war that would be intelligible, especially without the aid of 
the maps and plans. That it should have been protracted so long seems due 
far less to the heroism and skill of the Paraguayans than to the tardiness and 
hesitation, if not downright cowardice, which characterised the operations of 
the allies from first to last. GEORGE STOTT. 








